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THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


find  elsewhere.  In  other  w’ords,  the 
external  citizen-driven  content  is  used  to 
complement  our  existing  coverage,  not 
replace  it  or  be  separate  from  it. 

Also,  one  thing  that  should  have  been 
pointed  out  in  your  article  is  a  simple 
explanation  for  the  hard  time  some 
local  online  media  firms  are  having  right 
now.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  a  slow  tran¬ 
sition  by  local  advertisers  in  putting  their 
money  online. 

Certainly,  Ford,  Apple,  Geico,  and 
other  national  firms  “get  it”  in  terms  of 
allocating  their  advertising  dollars  to 
the  Internet.  However,  based  on  our 
experience,  local  advertisers  (particularly 
mom-and-pop  companies  that  comprise  a 
lot  of  local  advertising  dollars  seen  in 
smaller  markets)  are  still  a  good  five  to  10 
years  away  from  putting  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  their  marketing  budget  online. 

For  the  time  being,  it  seems  that  most 
online  operations  of  newspapers  are  being 
funded  by  print  operations.  We  have  also 
run  print  newspapers,  and  I  can  tell  you 
it’s  much  easier  to  sell  print  advertising  in 
the  local  market  than  Internet  banners. 

However,  in  the  long  run,  we  believe 
that  investing  in  online  media  is  a  sure 
bet.  At  the  same  time,  the  early  innova¬ 
tors  in  online  media  may  be  a  bit  too  early 
right  now,  especially  in  local  media. 

Readers’  newsgathering  habits  are 
already  shifting  online,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  local  advertising 
dollars  will  follow. 

RANDALL  GREGG 

PUBLISHER 
The  Raleigh  Chronicle 


Funny  I  should  come  upon  your 
column  today.  I  just  stumbled 
upon^cc  in  the  Hole  last  weekend 
—  on  Turner  Classic  Movies.  Film  pro¬ 
duction  and  criticism  was  my  second,  un¬ 
official  major  in  college;  I’ve  watched 
hundreds  of  “old”  films  in  my  time,  and 
I’m  a  big  Billy  Wilder  fan.  But  I  had  never 
seen  this  movie  before.  I  loved  it,  as  you 
did,  and  as  you  point  out,  what  it  has  to 
say  about  the  less  noble  aspects  of  human 
nature  and  the  media’s  role  in  our  society 
still  resonates  today. 

NED  POPKINS 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Orlando  Sentinel 


The  article  “New  Rules  to 

Count  On”  in  your  December  issue 
cites  absolute  numbers  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  overall  health,  or  lack  thereof, 
of  print  journalism.  Certain  newspapers, 
including  the  Homton  Chronicle,  had 
minimal  losses  in  circulation. 

A  more  meaningful  assessment  might 
be  provided  by  evaluating  circulation 
per  10,000  or  100,000  population  in  the 
subscription  coverage  area.  In  growing 
population  centers  such  as  Houston,  a 
small  decline  may  not  reflect  a  greater 
loss  in  percentage  of  the  potential  market. 

Similarly,  a  loss  in  a  declining  popula¬ 
tion  center  may  reflect  stability  in  the 
subscribers  per  10,000  population. 
Advertisers,  understandably,  want  to 
pay  based  on  absolute  numbers,  and  the 
trickle-down  loss  of  revenue  may  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  newspaper,  if  it  is 
not  otherwise  replaced.  The  paper,  as  an 
entity,  may  be  holding  its  own  under 
circumstances  beyond  its  control.  I  hope 
that  you  will  consider  this  approach  in 
future  evaluations. 

EMMETT  STEVENS 

Galveston,  Texas 


IHAVE  TO  AGREE  WITH  STEVE  OuTING 
wholeheartedly  in  his  “Stop  the 
Presses”  column  about  the  perils  of 
using  only  citizen-media  content  (E^P 
Online,  Nov.  26). 

As  BackFence.com  and  others  have 
discovered,  it’s  not  enough  to  just  feature 
citizen  content  as  it  is  submitted. 

YouTube  not  withstanding,  even  if  you 
use  citizen  content,  there  is  still  need  for 
an  editor  of  some  sort  to  choose  and  filter 
content  so  that  people  don’t  have  to  wade 
through  a  bunch  of  bad  material. 

At  our  online-only  daily  newspaper  that 
we  started  in  2006,  we  have  featured  or 
linked  to  content  that  was  produced  by 
amateurs  that  we  thought  was  com¬ 
pelling,  or  at  least  an  item  we  couldn’t 


1  SPENT  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TRYING 

to  get  a  copy  of  Ace  in  the  Hole 
(“Pressing  Issues,”  December  Ei^P, 
p.  20).  As  I  recall,  a  member  of  a  Chicago 
film  co-op  dubbed  one  off  a  l6mm  print 
to  VHS  for  me.  I’ll  bet  the  DVD  looks 
much  better,  but  what  a  treat  when  I 
finally  got  to  see  it.  I  have  always  enjoyed 
Billy  Wilder’s  work,  but  it’s  been  very  hard 
to  get  most  of  it.  I  think  the  most  compa¬ 
rable  film  is  Sweet  Smell  of  Success,  but 
that’s  essentially  about  Walter  Winchell, 
much  more  of  a  skunk  than  the  one 
played  by  Kirk  Douglas. 

BRUCE  LLOYD 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OFFICER 
Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Station,  Cuba 


50  YEARS  AGO 


from  April  1953  to  June  1955. 


that  time.  Illness,  a  trip  to  Paris, 
and  what  Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty  called  “work-and-vaca- 
tion”  jaunts  were  insulating  the 
president  from  the  Q&A  relation¬ 
ship  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  press. 


JAN.  4,  1958: 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  pulled 
the  plug  on  its  television  station, 
WEEU-TY  marking  the  153rd  such 
abandonment  of  UHF  plans  in  FCC 
records.  The  station  had  operated 


JAN.  11,  1958: 

President  Eisenhower’s  lapse  in 
White  House  press  conferences 
grew  to  three  months,  a  record  at 
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Goodbye  'Moneyhair 


New  book  probes 
Public  Service 
winners 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

ON  HIS  BLOG  “38PITCHES.COM” 
aging  Boston  Red  Sox  pitcher 
Curt  Schilling  seemingly  lets 
no  thought  go  unexpressed,  from  his 
endorsement  of  Sen.  John  McCain  for 
president  to  his  dieting  struggles.  So 
when  he  signed  a  one-year  contract  in 

December,  he  naturally 
spilled  its  details  — 
including  its  $1  million 
bonus  if  he  gets  even  a 
single  vote  for  the  Cy 
Young  Award  as  the 
V  league’s  best  pitcher. 

Egged  on  by  fans, 
Schilling  said  maybe 

^  he’d  hnd  some  Baseball 

""  .  Writer  Association  of 

America  (BBWAA) 
member  willing  to  split 
the  bonus  for  a  vote. 

That  was  too  much 
for  the  BBWAA,  which 
has  long  protested  contract  incentives 
for  awards  it  decides,  including  Most 
Valuable  Player  and  Rookie  of  the  Year. 
“To  be  fair  to  Curt,  I  know  him  a  little, 

I  think  he’s  right  when  he  says  he  was 
joking,”  says  BBWAA  President  Bob 
Dutton  of  The  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  BBWAA  isn’t  joking,  though.  It 
promptly  passed  a  rule  making  any  player 
with  an  award  incentive  ineligible  for 
the  award. 

The  writers’  association  forbids  itself 
from  turning  its  coveted  awards  into  cash 
cows,  Dutton  says;  “Our  position  is,  if 
we’re  not  going  to  make  any  money  olf 
them,  we  don’t  want  anyone  else  making 
money  off  them.”  H 


Hats  off  to  the 
Boston  blogger 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Roy  Harris  Jr.  says  up  front  that  his  inter- 
est  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize’s  coveted  Public  Service 
Award  is  based  at  least  in  part  on  family  ties. 
After  all,  his  father,  Roy  Harris  Sr.,  had  a  hand  in  winning 
four  of  the  aw  ards  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Still,  there  is 
much  more  to  chew  on  than  his  family  tree  in  Harris’ 
book  Pulitzer  Gold:  Behind  the  Prize  for  Public  Service 
Journalism  (University  of  Missouri  Press),  out  this 
month.  Harris,  a  senior  editor  at  CFO  magazine,  looks 


Point  Reyes 
(Calif.)  Light 
owners  Dave  and 
Cathy  Mitchell 
after  their  1979 
Pulitzer  win 
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^  out  he  had  a  record 
m  of  corruption.  It  was  a 
classic  case  of  exposure.” 

I  Harris  also  notes 
I  early  exposure  of  the 
I  Ku  Klux  Klan  the  1920s, 

!  gamering  two  Public 
I  Service  awards  during 
I  that  decade  for  the 
i  New  York  World  and 
I  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Enquirer-Sun.  Smaller 
papers  get  notice,  as  with 
the  1977  award  to  the 
Lufkin  (Texas)  News  for  an  expose 
of  efforts  to  cover  up  the  training- 
related  death  of  a  U.S.  Marine  —  a 
story  that  began  as  a  simple  obitu¬ 
ary.  There’s  also  the  Point  Reyes  (Calif) 
Light’s  win  two  years  later  for  its  investi¬ 
gation  of  SjTianon,  a  cultish  church.  “It 
was  a  mom-and-pop  newspaper  that  took 
on  a  militant  cult  just  down  the  road,” 
Harris  notes. 

Other  examples  include  the  former 
Arkansas  Gazette  in  Little  Rock’s  win  in 
1958  for  school  integration  coverage  that 
cost  it  dearly  in  readers;  Newsday’s  1974' 
award  for  its  “Heroin  Trail”  investigation 
of  narcotics  trafficking;  and  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  whose  exposure  of  local 


at  the  history  of  the  most 
honored  of  the  14  Pulitzers. 

First  given  in  1918,  the 
Public  Service  honor  is  the 
only  Pulitzer  that  awards  no 
prize  money,  is  never  given 
to  an  individual,  and  has  no 
restrictions  on  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  form  of  entry,  or  scope. 

“My  feeling  was,  originally, 
it  had  not  gotten  as  much  j 
attention  as  the  easier-to-  i 
follow  awards,”  Harris  tells  [ 

EQiP.  “But  when  I 
started  doing  report- 
ing,  I  found  out  it  was 
a  much  more  different 
.stoiy  to  tell  because  of 
the  complexities  of  the 
newsroom  models. 

Each  one  is  very  dif- 
ferent.”  He  notes  that  HI 
few  people  know  the  Harris  has  family 
individual  wanning  to  the  Public 

stories  beyond  the  Service  award, 

awards  to  The  Washington  Post  in  1973  for 
its  Watergate  coverage  and  The  New  York 
Times  in  1972  for  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

“For  some  reason,  people  were  not  telling 
the  story  behind  history.  It  is  clearly  the 
prize  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  considered  most 
important,”  Harris 
says  of  the  newspaper 
mogul  who  created 
the  awards.  He  also 
points  to  the  impact 
the  Public  Service 
stories  must  have 
order  to  be  consid- 
ered:  They  must 
show  the  reporting 
made  a  difference. 

“Public  service 
specifically  geared  to 
change,”  he  adds. 

“Thejuriesandthe  HHHEHJ 

board  look  at  some 
change  that  is 
wrought  in  America.” 

Among  the  earliest 

Public  Service  win-  X 

of  illegal  “pyramid”  w 

investment  scams).  “Charles  Ponzi  was  an 
incredibly  popular  person  when  the  Boston 
Post  burst  his  bubble,”  Harris  says.  “The 
Post  worked  against  the  crowd,  they  found 


"■"I'  ‘“''■CC  Jou.KAUSM 

Ko'J  Hanii  [r 


Newsday  reporters  Les  Payne,  left,  and  Knut  Royce  with 
team  leader  Bob  Greene,  right,  in  a  poppy  field  while 
reporting  their  “Heroin  Trail”  Pulitzer-winning  story. 

Not  every  winning  entry'  receives  praise 
in  Harris’  book.  One  example  is  the  1919 
award  bestowed  upon  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  for  its  support  of  the  “Campaign 
for  Americanism,”  which  promoted  some 
prejudicial  ideas  —  including  opposition 
to  the  teaching  of  German  in  schools. 

Harris  focuses  much  of  the  book  on  the 
most  recent  Public  Service  prizes,  such  as 
the  2006  award  given  to  The  Sun  Herald 
of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  The  Times-Picayune 
in  New  Orleans  for  Hurricane  Katrina 
coverage;  The  New  York  Times’  2002  award 
for  its  Sept.  11  reporting;  and  The  Boston 
Globe’s  2003  prize  for  its  revelations  on  the 
Catholic  Church  sex  scandal.  He  points  out 
that  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  winner  of 
34  Pulitzers,  did  not  win  a  Public  Service 
prize  until  last  April  when  its  reporting  on 
backdated  stock  options  was  recognized. 

Among  the  tidbits  found  was  that  Globe 
Editor  Martin  Baron  launched  the  in-depth 
church  probe  his  first  day  as  editor,  asking 
during  a  news  meeting  why  the  paper  had 
not  sought  to  unseal  court  records  related 
to  a  local  priest  accused  of  sexually  abusing 
children.  “As  a  reporter,  it  was  the  most  fun 
to  write  about,”  Harris  says  of  the  Globe’s 
work.  “After  seeing  it  develop  in  my  own 
backyard,  I  could  recreate  in  my  own  mind 
how  a  newspajjer  works  at  the  very  best.” 

Harris  stresses  the  Gold  Medal  history 
reminds  journalists  and  non-journalists 
that  public  ser\dce  must  remain  the  focus 
of  newspapers  during  the  current  trying 
times  and  change,  when  the  press  must 
continue  its  “irreplaceable  role  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy,”  he  writes  in  the  book. 
“Whatever  models  emerge,  public  service 
should  be  at  their  center.”  E 


T  "  L.A.  Police  Officer  Richard 

A  Grotsley  holds  the  rattlesnake 

(placed  by  the  Synanon  cult)  that 
bit  attorney  Paul  Morantz,  top, 
when  he  opened  his  mailbox. 

mi  political  corruption  in  1927 

Ml  won  it  the  Gold  Medal  but 

led  first  to  the  editor’s  murder 
iH  and  then  the  paper’s  closure. 

When  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram  investigated 
design  flaws  that  had  caused  a  string  of  Bell 
Helicopter  crashes,  it  won  the  1985  Public 
Service  prize  but  came  under  a  boycott  by 
Bell,  the  area’s  largest  employer. 


Download  and  listen  to  our  weekly 
podcasts  at  E&P  Online 
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The  boy  with  the  dirty  face 


children;  there  were  two 
children  who  hadn’t  gone  to 
school  because  they  didn’t  have 
shoes;  for  10  children  there 
was  a  one  toy,  a  rabbit  with  only 
one  ear;  most  of  all  there  wasn’t 
any  food. 

“There  are  times,”  Mrs. 
Ledbetter  said,  “when  we  ain’t 
got  nothin’  to  buy  nothin’  with.” 

I  spent  a  few  minutes  talking 
with  Mrs.  Ledbetter  and  then 
Reaney  got  the  art.  He  lined  the 
family  up  and  shot  one  of  the 
whole  group.  It  w'as  a  good  one 
—  10  gaunt  faces  tell  an  im¬ 
pressive  story.  Then  I  motioned 
to  the  bed,  where  a  little  boy 
slept  peacefully,  badly  dressed, 
dirty  faced,  surrounded  by  junk 
and  rags,  but  somehow  looking 
peaceful.  Reaney  took  it;  he  also 
took  a  picture  of  the  mother 
with  a  sick  little  boy  in  her  arms. 

Then  we  left;  he  had  plenty 
of  art,  front-page  art. 

We  got  in  the  car  and  Reaney 
-Started  to  back  around.  Just 
then  he  looked  back  at  the 
Ledbetter  shack  and  stopped. 

“Look  at  that,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
house.  There  at  the  comer  window  was  a 
little  boy  staring  out. 

“Think  I  ought  to  go  back  there  and  take 
a  try'  at  that?”  he  asked. 

“You  might,”  I  said,  obviously  not  caring 
since  we  had  good  art  —  including  a 
picture  that  I  had  suggested. 

“I  think  I'll  go  back,”  he  said.  And  he  did. 

This  is  what  Reaney  had  .seen  during 
the  split  second  that  the  face  flashed  in  the 
window: 

“I  saw'  all  the  things  that  I  never  w  anted 
my  own  children  to  be,”  he  said  aftenvard, 
“the  sadness,  the  lack  of  hope,  the  fear  and 
the  hunger.  It  w'as  the  kind  of  thing  you  saw 
in  Europe  during  World  War  II  and  you 
hope  to  keep  out  of  your  own  house  and 
your  own  country'. 

“And  then  this  w  as  a  Christmas  assign¬ 
ment  as  here  was  a  face  that  w  as  everything 
that  Christmas  is  not  supposed  to  be  —  I 
was  touched.” 

So  Reaney  went  back.  The  Ledbetters 
tried  to  help.  But  they  only  managed  to 
panic  the  child  —  who  ran  screaming 


David  Halberstam  story  retold 
from  the  ‘E&P’  archives 


When  researching  the  “50  Years  Ago” 
section  for  each  issue,  I  often  come  across 
some  amazing  stories  from  E&P’s  rich 
history.  This  time,  I  discovered  one  u'ritten 
especially  for  us  by  David  Halberstam,  then 
a  little-known  reporter  for  The  Nashville 
Tennessean,  titled,  “One  Picture  Arouses 
Nation  to  Give  Succor  to  Poor  Family.” 
Appearing  in  our  Jan.  4, 1958  issue,  it’s  the 
story  behind  a  newspaper  report  —  and  a 
gripping  image  captured  by  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  Eldred  Reaney  —  that  drew  wide  at¬ 
tention  to  the  plight  of the  Ledbetter  family, 
and  the  outpouring  of  help  they  received 
after  the  story  ran  in  December  195?.  We 
reprint  it  in  its  entirety  below. 

Halberstam,  of  course,  xcent  on  to  u'in 
fame  —  and  a  Piditzer  Prize  —  at  The 
New  York  Times  and  became  a  bestselling 
author.  He  died  bust  April.  Reaney  remained 
at  the  Nashville  paper  for  more  than  a 
decade,  went  on  to  become  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  state,  and  died  in  1995.  One 
footnote:  About  a  year  before  the  Ledbetter 
episode,  Reaney  .snapped  one  of  the  most 
beloved  photos  of  young  Elvis  Presley  on 
stage  in  Tupelo,  Miss.,  at  the  MissLssippi- 
Alabama  State  Fair.  —  Shaw'n  Moynihan 


The  shot  seen  ’round  the  country:  Eldred  Reaney’s  photo 
of  little  Charlie  Ledbetter  inspired  hundreds  to  help. 


And  so  w  e  drove  out.  We  had  a  list  of  10 
of  poverty  ’s  foremost  constituents  in 
Nashville.  We  chose  the  family  of  Lonnie 
Ledbetter  simply  because  it  happened  to  be 
in  the  area  where  we  had  just  covered  two 
other  human-interest  stories. 

The  Ledbetters  lived  in  a  shack,  a  dirty' 

-  shack.  We  didn’t  nish 

I  right  out  of  the  car  to 
save  the  Ledbetters; 

I  in  fact  we  sat  in  tbe 
s  .N;i(iori  j  car  for  two  or  three 

sSSBpJ  minutes,  stalling  and 
[  listening  to  tbe  radio. 

1  Then  we  went  in. 

§1=  Hi  r  Poverty'  lives  like 

t  this:  the  house  w’as 
~  ~  i:  I  cold ;  some  of  the 

I  broken  windows  were 
i  stuffed  with  cardboard, 

I  but  there  had  not  been 
1  enough  cardboard  to  go 
jpp  I  around;  there  were  sick 

Bm  I  Reaney,  left  in  photo,  and 

I  Halberstam  appeared  in 
-I  E&P’s  Jan.  4,  1958  issue. 


BY  DAVID  HALBERSTAM 

Eldred  Reaney  is  the  photogra- 
pher  w'ho  looked  back. 

It  was  not  a 

new  assignment  —  and 
it  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 

No  one  likes  poverty'  — 
and  the  occasion  was 
a  picture  to  help  the 
annual  campaign  of  a 
charity  group  (Big 
Brothers,  sponsored 
by  The  Nashville 
Tennessean)  which 
distributes  Christmas 
baskets  to  the  pioor. 

This  is  the  way 
Reaney  described  the 
assignment  at  the  be¬ 
ginning:  “Well,”  he  said 
to  me,  “you  couldn’t 
get  out  of  it  either.” 
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them  bearing  the  photo  pasted  to  an 
envelope. 

The  response  continues.  Even  as  this  is 
written,  approximately  $100  a  day  arrives 
at  the  Tennessean  —  and  more  than  $800 
has  been  received  —  most  of  it  in  $1  and  $5 
and  $10  amounts. 

What  makes  this  so  striking  is  that  most 
of  these  people  never  saw  any  story  —  or 
any  tangible  appeal  at  all.  All  they  saw 
was  a  picture  of  a  boy  looking  through  a 
window  at  Christmas  time. 

“All  this  proves  once  again,”  said  Bill 
Churchill,  the  Tennessean's  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  “is  the  fact  that  people  are  essentially 
good.  If  they  know  what  a  situation  is  and 
they  understand  what  it  means,  then  they’ll 
always  help.” 


Postscript:  In  addition  to  clothing,  toys, 
and  food,  the  Ledbetter  family  received 
more  than  $1,000  in  cash  donations.  Some 
families  even  offered  to  adopt  little  Charlie, 
but  the family  wouldn’t  consider  it.  Years 
later,  in  1976,  Myrtle  Ledbetter,  the  child’s 
mother,  told  the  Tennessean  that  some  of  her 
neighbors  were  so  jealous  of  the  support  the 
family  received  that  some  of  her  neighbors 
refused  to  speak  to  her  “for  a  long  time.” 

By  then  the  family  had  still  not  been 
able  to  pull  itself out  of  poverty.  Charlie 
Ledbetter  had  moved  to  Ken  tucky,  where  he 
worked  in  a  hosiery  mill.  He  told  the  paper 
he  could  hardly  remember  that  magic 
Christmas,  except  for  a  toy  friction  car  he 
received  that  quickly  became  his  favorite. 
The  family  home  had  burned  down  when 
he  was  still  a  child  —  and  all  the family’s 
copies  of  the  Tennessean’s  article  were 
destroyed  in  the  blaze.  0 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IT  WASN’T  TOO  LONG  AGO  WHEN  THE 

online  division  of  newspapers  was 
considered  an  afterthought,  the  red¬ 
headed  stepchild  of  the  business.  While 
publishers  struggled  to  figure  out  how  to 
adapt  content  to  the  Web,  online  ad  in¬ 
ventory  was  practically  given  away  for 
free  —  a  bone  thrown  to  advertisers 
spending  money  in  print. 

The  Web  is  now  maturing  into  favored 
status,  with  online  revenue  just  about  the 
one  good  thing  going  for  newspapers 
these  days.  The  Interactive  Advertising 
Bureau  (LAB),  in  conjunction  with  Price- 


waterhouseCoopers,  report¬ 
ed  record-breaking  highs  / 

for  Internet  advertising  ’ 

revenue  in  Q3,  up  25.3%  to 
$1.1  billion,  compared  to  Q3  ’06. 

Borrell  Associates,  meanwhile, 
expects  a  48%  increase  in  2008 
to  $12.6  billion  for  local  online 
ad  spending. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  reported  that  in  Q3, 
online  ad  revenue  for  the 
industry  grew  21.1%.  For  « 

the  same  quarter  in  2006,  I 

online  ad  revenue  increased 


23%;  for  Q3  2005,  it  advanced 
26.7%.  So  the  growth  is  slowing 
— -y  but  industry  observers 

suggest  once  the  Yahoo 
partnership  kicks  in  fully, 
newspaper  online 
revenue  should  soar. 

' — -j  With  this  in  mind, 

J  there  is  a  sense  out  there  that 
newspapers  are  still  leaving 
money  on  the  table.  To  hear 
Greg  Harmon,  director/inter¬ 
active  at  Belden  Associates,  tell 
it,  it’s  more  than  chump  change. 
‘Local  newspaper  Web  sites  are 
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I  profoundly  underpricing,”  he  says.  “Their 
concept  of  price  elasticity  and  variability 
j  focus  around  the  orbit  of  print. ...  They 
j  are  very  reluctant  to  get  aggressive  with 
j  online  pricing.” 

I  He  divides  online  advertising  into  two 
I  i  chunks,  local  and  national.  Both  are  very 
I  j  different.  The  national  online  advertisers, 
i  he  contends,  are  hard  drivers  looking 
[  i  for  low  CPMs  (cost  per  thousand)  for 
j  aggregate  buys. 

I  On  the  local  level,  “it’s  a  completely 
i  different  universe,”  Harmon  adds.  He  be- 
1  lieves  online  newspapers  can  start  talking 
j  about  $20  and  $30  CPM  as  only  a  start- 
j  ing  point.  When  he  makes  that  suggestion 
I  to  newspapers,  “typically,  they  faint,”  he 
says.  “And  then  we  take  out  the  smelling 
salts.  They  still  price  25%  below  our 
recommendation  rate  because  they  don’t 
believe  it  works.” 

i  A  study  from  Borrell  Associates  pins 
the  problem  on  the  structure  of  the  ad 
sales  department.  The  research  firm 
found  that  while  local  online  is  poised  to 
surge,  newspapers  are  losing  share  to 
pure-play  Internet  companies. 

Why?  Media  properties  (i.e.  newspaper 
Web  sites)  that  rely  on  a  sales  force  to 
hawk  print  and  online  inventory  suffer, 
j  Borrell  contends.  “Nearly  all  of  the  local 
media  companies  that  focused  on  conver¬ 
gent  sales  strategies  have  begun  experi¬ 
encing  slower  growth,”  analysts  wrote. 


“They  may  be  reaching  a  saturation  point 
at  which  their  traditional  reps  have  sold 
all  the  online  advertising  they  can  to  their 
existing  customer  base.” 

To  wit,  Borrell  holds  Gannett  —  netting 
$400  million  in  local  online  revenue  for 
the  first  nine  months  of 
2007  —  as  Exhibit  A.  For 
that  period  at  Gannett, 
online  revenue  growth 
slowed  to  7.5%  while 
the  local  online  market 
grew  more  than  five 
times  that  rate.  “Hiring 
online-only  salespeople 
should  be  well  worth 
the  investment,”  Borrell 
analysts  reported. 

And  why  not,  since 
online  newspapers  have  several  things 
going  for  them,  including  a  sought-after 
audience  and  enxironment?  “Newspapers 
have  those  in  spades,”  says  Ben  Crain,  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  alliances  with 
Rapt,  a  San  Francisco-based  software 
company  that  helps  with  pricing  and  in¬ 
ventory.  “Marketers  will  place  a  premium 
on  getting  in  the  right  environment  and 
in  front  of  the  right  users.” 

Selling  that  inventory  requires  a  new 
mindset.  Explains  Lorraine  Ross,  VP  of 
advertising  sales  at  USAtoday.com: 
“Everything  has  gone  from  mass  to  niche, 
and  newspapers  are  still  very  broad  by 


nature.”  It’s  in  the  industry’s  nature  to 
appeal  to  the  most  people.  But  as  far  as 
online  advertising  is  concerned,  “news¬ 
papers  shouldn’t  be  pushing  their  mass 
mandate,”  she  adds. 

At  the  same  time,  Ross  says  she  has 
noticed  a  rise  over  the  last  18  months  in 
!  what  she  calls  the  “indirect  market,”  or 

middleman  ad 
exchanges  that 
sell  online 
space  instead 
of  a  client 
buying  it 
directly  from 
a  newspaper. 

The  indirect 
market  is  a 
double-edged 
sword.  It  allows  for  more  money  to  flow 
to  the  Internet,  but  it  also  commoditizes 
the  impressions  (as  the  ads  are  usually 
bought  in  bulk),  thus  lowering  rates. 
“There  is  competition  within  the  [selling] 
channels,”  Ross  adds. 

What  it  really  comes  down  to  is  this: 
newspapers  do  a  lousy  job  comdncing 
everyone  —  readers,  advertisers,  investors, 
the  FCC,  and  even  themselves  —  of  their 
worth.  Harmon  says  it  best,  “We  are  un¬ 
convinced  of  our  own  value.”  Get  some 
confidence  and  start  spreading  it.  “For 
local  businesses  you  can  make  the  value 
case  and  win,”  he  says.  H 


Now  it’s  here:  the  year  of  living  dangerously 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA  Fresh  from  the  December  Media  Week  conference  in  New 


Goldman  Sachs  analyst  Peter  Appert  called  2007 
“Annus  Horribilis”  in  a  note  to 
investors  in  December.  Overall  ad 
revenue  tumbled  for  the  industry,  hitting 
new  lows  not  seen  since  the  recessionary 
period  following  Sept.  11,  2001. 

This  transpired  with  the  economy  not 
completely  in  a  deep  freeze  —  but  that 
may  not  be  the  case  in  2008,  as  more  voices 
warn  of  a  recession.  “We  see  nothing  on  the 
near-term  horizon  to  alter  our  long-held 
view  that  investors  should  remain  under¬ 
weight  in  the  sector,”  Appert  wrote.  “Results 
in  2008  could  be  particularly  difficult  in 
the  face  of  weakening  macroeconomic 
trends  and  higher  newsprint  prices,”  thanks  in  part  to 
a  strong  Canadian  dollar. 

Merrill  Lynch  slashed  its  2008  forecast,  and  is  expecting 
total  newspaper  advertising  to  drop  5.1%  after  an  estimated 
7.1%  falloff  this  year. 


York,  Wachovia  completely  revised  its  numbers,  knocking 
more  than  three  percentage  points  off  its  old  2008  estimate 
for  print  and  online  advertising  from  a  decline  of  2.7% 
to  a  new  decline  of  6.1%  (see  p.  68). 

Bear  Stearns’  Alexia  Quadrani  wrote  about  the 
somber  tone  of  executives  during  the  conference: 
“Unlike  years  past,  the  companies  provided  less  detail 
and  did  not  brush  off  poor  results  as  being  only 
temporary. ...  Almost  all  companies  believed  the 
fundamental  issues  will  continue  into  2008.” 
Not  all  observers  are  gloom  and  doom.  The 
sunny-side-up  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  estimate  figures  2008  ad  revenue 
will  drop  only  a  hair,  down  1.2%  (provided 
there’s  no  recession).  And  Credit  Suisse  analyst 
John  Klim  goosed  the  market  in  mid-December 
with  his  upbeat  note  proclaiming  the  woes  of 
the  industry  are  mostly  cyclical  due  mainly  to  the 
crumbling  housing  market,  the  AP  reported.  Klim  believes  the 
industry  has  enough  vim  and  vigor  to  shift  to  an  online  model. 
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After  job  cuts  in  '0/,  what’s  ahead? 


The  axeman  cometh,  at 
newspapers  large  and  small 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


SMALL  OR  LARGE,  LOCAL  OR  NATION- 
al,  coastal  or  fly-over,  the  statements 
issued  from  newspapers  across  the 
country  in  2007  in  announcing  layoffs  or 
buyouts  had  much  the  same  tone: 

“These  are  very  challenging  economic 
conditions.”  —  Jerome  Person,  publisher. 
The  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

“In  this  complex  and  competiiive 
information  and  media  environment, 
with  consumer  choices  multiplying  daily, 
our  new  strategic  plan  calls  for  more  re¬ 
sources  to  be  dedicated  to  new  technology 
and  product  development.”  —  Jack 
Sweeney,  publisher,  Houston  Chronicle. 

“Our  business  continues  to  change  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  readers  and  our 
advertisers.  This  transformation  has 
been  a  difficult  one  in  recent  years.”  — 
Elizabeth  Brenner,  publisher,  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel. 

As  advertising  and  circulation  revenue 
plunged,  publishers,  for  better  or  worse, 
trimmed  fixed  costs  —  labor  and 
newsprint  —  to  prop  up  margins.  Recent 
data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  that  for  the  first  10  months  of  2007, 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  declined  2.8%  to  roughly 
350,000.  That’s  a  loss  of  about  10,000 
employees,  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  2006. 

In  May,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
told  the  local  guild  it  intended  to  cut  80 
union  and  20  management  positions  in 
its  editorial  department,  or  about  25% 
of  its  staff.  That  same  month,  the  Star 
Tribune  in  Minneapolis  extended  buyout 
offers  to  145  people. 

The  News  Record  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  slashed  41  staffers  in  June.  Presi¬ 
dent/Publisher  Robin  Saul  stated  that  in 
months  to  come,  “the  effectiveness  of  the 
newspaper’s  daily  operations  will  not  be 
jeopardized.” 

In  July,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  laid 
off  31  members  of  its  newsroom  staff. 

While  newsroom  losses  usually  get 
the  most  ink  during  times  of  cuts,  their 
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business  and  pressroom  colleagues 
suffered,  too.  The  Fresno  Bee  in  July  cut 
seven  of  its  31  positions  in  advertising 
production  and  sent  those  jobs  to  India 
with  the  outfit  Express  KCS,  a  San  Jose 
company  with  offices  in  New  Delhi.  In 
December,  its  sister  publications.  The 
Sacramento  Bee  and  The  Modesto  Bee, 
announced  similar  moves,  eliminating  13 
ad  department  positions  and  five  produc¬ 
tion  artist  positions,  respectively. 

Sixty-six  employees  lined  up  in  August 
for  severance  packages  at  The  Tennessean 
in  Nashville,  but  only  24  were  granted. 

In  an  October  memo  to  employees, 

San  Antonio  Express-News  publisher  Tom 
Stephenson  tried  to  sugarcoat  the  bitter 
news:  the  paper’s  goal  was  to  reduce  some 
40  and  50  positions  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  “incentives”  and  instituting  a 
hiring  freeze. 


Many  papers 
put  voluntary 
buyouts  on  the 
table  —  and  some 
found  a  buyer’s 
market.  In 
October,  The 
State  Journal- 
Register  in 
Springfield,  Ill., 
offered  packages 
to  nearly  150 
eligible  employ¬ 
ees.  Twenty-three 
people  applied, 
but  executives 
would  only  accept  16  company-wide.  In 
addition,  about  five  managers  in  high- 
level  positions  took  Copley  Press  up  on 
its  buyout  offer  when  the  paper  was  sold 
to  GateHouse  Media. 

Also  in  October,  The  Patriot  Ledger  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  cut  21  full-time  workers, 
including  nine  pressmen,  in  addition  to 
part-time  workers  who  stuffed  inserts. 

The  Herald-Argus,  a  sLx-day  afternoon 
paper  in  LaPorte,  Ind.,  lost  half  its  staff 
in  November  after  Paxton  Media  Group 
acquired  the  paper.  About  30  to  40  pre¬ 
press,  pressroom,  and  post-press  workers 
lost  their  jobs.  According  to  the  Post- 
Tribune  in  Lake  County,  Ind.,  four  sales  as¬ 
sistants,  a  photographer  and  a  wire  editor 
were  also  let  go  there.  Julie  Kessler,  a 
Herald-Argus  wire  editor  who  was  on  .sick 
leave,  was  notified  of  her  termination  ’oy 
certified  mail,  the  Post-Tribune  reported.  H 


Last  lecture  leads  to  a  ‘perfect  storm’ 


^tllfWUJ.STRHT.inniNM.  1. 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

COVERING  A 

professor’s  ‘last 
lecture”  brought 
columnist  Jeff  Zaslow 
part  of  a  reported  $  6.7- 
million  book  advance. 

But  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  writer  almost 
didn’t  attend  Dr.  Randy 
Pausch’s  September 
talk  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 

The  Michigan-based  Zaslow  tells  E^P 
he  hesitated  to  drive  five  hours  to  Pitts- 


;J  The  column  and  video 

gained  the  attention 
of  book  publishers. 

burgh  because  his 
daughter  might  have 
needed  a  more  local 
ride.  “My  wife  said,  ‘You 
can’t  go,’”  recalls  Zaslow, 
a  Carnegie  Mellon  alum 
married  to  a  TV  anchor. 
“My  editors  said  I  could 
do  a  phoner.  But  I  was  drawn  to  the  lecture.” 

So  Zaslow,  whose  “Moving  On”  Journal 
column  covers  “life  transitions,”  hit  the  road 
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AP  wants  its  MTV 


to  hear  a  man  going  through  the  ultimate 
transition.  Pausch  —  a  popular  computer- 
science  professor  dying  of  pancreatic  cancer 
—  talked  seriously,  humorously,  and  engag¬ 
ingly  about  his  accomplishments  and  set¬ 
backs.  In  his  column,  Zaslow  said  Pausch’s 
lecture  was  “a  rollicking  and  riveting 
journey  through  the  lessons  of  his  life.” 
i  The  online  version  quickly  zoomed 
i  around  the  world,  along  with  a  Zaslow-nar- 
I  rated  Journal  video  with  e.\cerpts  from  the 

lecture.  “It  was  the  perfect  storm,”  he  says. 
“Fifteen  years  ago,  a  column  would  have 
come  and  gone.  Including  a  video  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  way  newspapers  can  remain 
vital.”  The  column  and  video  were  featured 
j  on  thousands  of  blogs,  TV  show's  clamored 
1  for  Pausch  to  appear,  and  publishers  began 
I  bidding  for  a  book.  Hyperion  won  —  clearly 
I  hoping  for  Tuesdays  With  Mome-like  sales, 
j  Zaslow  says  the  book  starts  and  ends 
i  with  the  lecture,  offers  information  about 
j  j  Pausch’s  life,  and  includes  other  content, 
ij  “We’ve  been  talking  daily,”  says  Zaslow'. 

I  j  “The  book  is  all  his  words  and  his  thoughts, 

I '  though  not  in  the  first  person.  I’m  trying  to 
;  craft  it.  He’s  got  a  lot  on  his  plate.” 
i  j  The  columnist  has  also  interviewed  many 
others,  and  is  working 
frantically  to  meet  a 
Jan.  15  deadline.  A 
major  reason  for  the 
tight  deadline  is  to 
get  the  book  out  (in 
April)  w  hile  Pausch  — 
a  47-year-old  father 
of  three  young  kids  — 
is  hopefully  still  alive. 
Given  Pausch’s  health, 
j  j  Zaslow  says  doing  the  book  is  “bittersweet.” 

I  j  Zaslow,  49,  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  do 

I  the  book  (he  plans  to  return  to  the  Journal) 

I I  and  also  temporarily  put  aside  a  different 

j  I  one  he  was  writing.  That  work  —  The  Girls 
I  From  Ames,  about  a  group  of  Iowa  women 
!  in  their  40s  —  was  also  inspired  by  a 
i  Zaslow'  column. 

1  When  asked  w'hat  he’ll  do  with  his  share 
1  of  Pausch’s  book  advance,  Zaslow  replies: 

I  “It  won’t  change  my  life,  but  I  know'  it  will 
I  remind  me  to  be  more  charitable.” 
j  This  isn’t  the  first  time  covering  some- 
j  thing  had  a  huge  impact  on  his  life.  When 
j  Ann  Landers  left  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
j  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1987,  Zaslow 
I  was  a  Journal  staffer  who  wrote  about  the 
I  contest  to  replace  her.  He  even  entered  the 
!  I  contest,  and  co-won  it  over  12,000  other 
j  j  entrants.  Zaslow  remained  a  Sun-Times 
j  I  columnist  until  2001,  and  rejoined  the 
Journal  staff  a  year  later.  11 


The  Associated  Press  has  joined 
with  MTV  for  a  new'  “citizen  journal¬ 
ist”  program  aimed  at  covering  the 
2008  elections  from  a  young  person’s  point 
of  v'iew,  according  to  the  AP. 

“Street  Team  ’08”  is  described  as  “a 
specially  recruited  group  of  51  citizen 
journalists  —  one  from  every  state  and 
Washington,  D.C.  —  who  will  cover  the 
2008  elections  from  a  youth  perspective 
and  tailor  their  reports  for  mobile  devices.” 
Among  the  recruits:  former  E^P  intern 
Charles  Geraci,  who  helped  cover  the  2004 
Repu’olican  convention  for  the  magazine  in 


...  campaign  team 

New  York  City,  and  now  will  handle  Utah. 
He  and  others  will  contribute  weekly 
multi-media  reports  (videos,  blogs,  photos, 
podcasts,  and  so  on)  that  will  be  distributed 
via  various  MTV  sites  and  to  the  more  than 
1,800  sites  in  the  Associated  Press  Online 
Video  Network. 

Kevin  Roach,  AP  executive  producer  for 
online  video,  said  in  a  statement,  “AP  is 
constantly  adding  to  its  already  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  the  2008  political 
campaign,  and  this  collaborative  project  fits 
in  w'ith  our  goal  of  providing  an  even  w'ider 
range  of  multimedia  content.”  11 


The  author  calls  his 
task  “bittersweet.” 


Photo  of  the  Month 

MNa  HOME  FROM  SEA 


RICH-JOSEPH  FACUN,  THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  DEC.  18 

A  WEEK  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS,  EVAN  BURGOON,  AGE  5, 
eagerly  watched  as  his  father,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Ian  Burgoon, 
landed  at  Oceana  Naval 
Air  Station  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

The  squadron  had  returned  home 
following  a  six-month  deployment  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Enterprise.  Photographer  Rich-Joseph  Facun  recalled 
for  E&P  watching  his  father  return  home  from  sea  many  years 
ago,  and  described  this  shot:  “I  understood  Evan,  I  had  been 
in  the  same  shoes  years  ago.”  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Submit  your  photos  for 
hhis  section!  E-mail  us  at 
hottype@editorandpublisher.com 
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ILLINOIS 

Richard  Johnston 

Richard  Johnston  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Pantagraph  in  Bloom¬ 
ington.  He  has  served  as  publisher  of 
The  Journal  Times  in  Racine,  Wis.,  since 
1998.  Johnston  is  Lee’s  longest-serving 
publisher,  having  led  four  newspapers  in 
22  years.  After  joining  Lee  in  1975  as  an 
ad  sales  representative  in  Racine,  he  was 
named  ad  director  in  1980.  In  1985  he  was  appointed  publisher 
at  the  Star  Courier  in  Rewanee,  Ill.  (a  former. Lee  paper).  He 
was  named  publisher  of  The  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier  in  1987, 
and  in  1992  he  became  publisher  of  The  Southern  Illinoisan. 


recently  served  as  publisher  and  editor 
of  Atchison  (Kan.)  Daily  Globe.  He 
succeeds  the  retiring  Bob  Nolle. 

Linda  Schaible  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  interactive  for  the 
Orlando  Sentinel.  Previously,  Schaible 
was  vice  president  and  director  of 
marketing.  She  succeeds  Julie  Anderson. 

GEORGIA 

Ken  Eysaman  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Union-Recorder  in  Milledgeville.  He 
has  served  as  news  editor  of  the  Marietta 
Daily  Journal  since  2006. 

ILLINOIS 

Susy  Schultz  is  the  new  managing  editor  of 
The  Daily  Journal  in  Kankakee.  Previous¬ 
ly  she  served  as  the  associate  publisher 
and  editor  of  Chicago  Parent  magazine. 

INDIANA 

J.J.  Perry  has  been  named  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at  The  Herald-Times  in  Bloom¬ 
ington.  Previously,  he  was  digital  editor. 

IOWA 

Chris  Steinbach  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Musca  tine  Jou  rnal.  Steinbach  has 
served  as  editor  of  the  Times-News  in 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  and  the  Winona 
(Minn.)  Daily  News. 

L  O  U  I  S  I  A  N  A 


ALABAMA 

Todd  Thompson  has  been  named  sports 
editor  at  The  Hartselle  Enquirer.  He  has 
served  as  sports  editor  at  the  Moulton 
I  Advertiser  since  2002. 


Hai  Nguyen  has  been  named  controller 
^  for  the  McClatchy  Co.,  in  Sacramento, 
i  Previously,  he  served  as  the  company’s 
internal  audit  director. 

I 

I  C  O  L  O  R  A  D  O 


A.J.  Rosenbohm  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  production  director  at 
The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans, 
succeeding  Ray  Maly,  who  retired  in  June. 
Previously,  Rosenbohm  was  assistant  to 
the  production  director. 


;  ALASKA 

J.  Patrick  Doyle  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  Doyle  most  recently  served 
as  president/publisher  of  The  Palladium- 
i ;  Item  in  Richmond,  Ind.  He  succeeds 
Mike  Sexton,  who  is  retiring. 

I  CALIFORNIA 
!  Renee  Roaming  Wind  Hencey  has  been 
I  named  director  of  new  business  develop- 

I  ment  for  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 

I I  Group.  Previously,  she  was  business  devel- 

j  j  opment  director  for  new  revenue  solutions. 


Denny  Herzog  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
of  The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Grand  Junction, 
as  well  as  editor  of  GJSentinel.com.  He 
I  has  been  managing  editor  since  1985. 

Alex  Miller  is  the  new  managing  editor  of 
Vail  Daily.  Miller,  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Summit  Daily  News  in 
Frisco,  most  recently  was  the  editor  in 
i  chief  of  Colorado  Resort  Publishing. 

i 

I  FLORIDA 

William  C.  “Chris”  Wessel  III  has  been  named 
editor  of  Hernando  Today.  Wessel  most 


MINNESOTA 

Cindy  Doege 

has  been  named 
VP/circulation  at 
the  Star  Tribune 
in  Minneapolis. 
Doege  most  recently  was  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  circulation. 


Boston  Globe  sports- 
writer  Larry  Whiteside 
will  be  posthumously 
honored  with  the  2007 
J.G.  Taylor  Spink  Award, 


presented  annually  by 
the  Baseball  Writers'  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  for 
contributions  to  baseball 
writing.  When  Whiteside 
joined  the  Globe,  he  was 
the  only  black  t&porter  in 


America  covering  base¬ 
ball  for  a  major  paper. 


The  California  Press 
Association  has  named 


George  E.  Riggs,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  the 
California  Newspapers 
Partnership  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  its  Justus 
F.  Craemer  Newspaper 


Executive  of  the  Year. 
Former  CNPA  President 
and  Mill  Valley  Record 
owner  Stanley  T.  Wilson 
was  posthumously  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  hall  of  fame. 
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M  A  R  'It  L  A  N  D 

Kevin  L.  Wittman  has  been  named  president 
of  Post-Newsweek  Media  Inc.,  a  division 
of  The  Washington  Post  Co.  Previously, 
Wittman  served  as  vice  president  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  operations  of  Greater  Media 
Inc.  of  Freehold,  N.J. 


Rene  J.  Cappon 

83,  Died  Dec.  9 

LONGTIME  AP  EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  WRITING  COACH  1 

Rene  Cappon  was  not  content  to  remain 

a  wordsmith  in  his  own  right.  He  had  to  ^  ^ 

share  that  gift  with  countless  others,  and 
help  them  appreciate  more  the  value  and  power  of  *  V 

the  words  we  use  in  news  reports.  And  share  he  did.  j 

In  1982  Cappon  collected  his  writing  insights  in 
The  Word:  An  AsHOciated  Press  Guide  to  Good  Nexi's  \ 

Writing,  and  years  later  in  2003  turned  out  The  j 

Associated  Press  Guide  to  Punctuation. 

Known  as  “Jack”  to  his  colleagues,  Cappon  spent 
more  than  50  years  with  The  Associated  Press,  serving  in  its  highest  editorial 
positions.  Born  in  Vienna,  he  worked  for  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  Neics-Herald  before 
joining  the  AP  in  Baltimore  in  1944.  He  served  as  a  reporter  and  editor  in  the  AP’s 
Baltimore  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  bureaus,  and  was  editor  of  AP  NewsFeatures  from 
1958  to  1962. 

Cappon  then  journeyed  to  Alaska  to  head  up  The  Anchorage  Nexcs  to  help  his 
sick  father-in-law,  who  owTied  the  paper  at  the  time.  By  late  1964  he  was  back  with 
the  AP  as  managing  editor,  and  in  1969  became  general  news  editor.  He 
returned  to  NewsF'eatures  as  editor  eight  years  later. 

In  1989,  Cappon  made  the  decision  to  step  down  as  NewsFeatures  editor  to 
spearhead  a  company-wide  campaign  on  writing  and  editing  for  the  AP  news  staff". 
He  also  held  coaching  sessions  for  many  newspapers.  He  retired  in  2002. 


MICHIGAN 

Samantha  Voigt  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  The  Daily  Mining  Gazette  in 
Houghton.  Previously,  she  worked  in  the 
creative  services  department. 


Josh  Grosteffon  has  been  named  assistant 
editor  of  the  “Accent”  section  at  the 
Midland  Daily  News.  He  is  promoted 
from  reporter. 


M  I  N  N  E  S  O  T  A 
Chuck  Brown  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president/controller  and  treasurer  in 
finance  at  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  Brown,  w  ho  joined  the  paper  in  1997, 
was  named  controller  in  2003.  Scott 
Gillespie  has  been  named  editorial  page 
editor.  Previously,  he  served  as  managing 
editor.  Gillespie  succeeds  Susan  Albright, 
who  left  the  paper  in  October.  Jason  Erdahl 
has  been  promoted  to  e.xecutive  director/ 
Interactive  Media  Operations.  Previously, 
he  served  as  director  of  Interactive  Media 
Technology,  lon  Ochetti  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president/fmance.  Ochetti  most 
recently  served  as  director  of  financial 
planning  and  analysis. 


WHITCOM  PARTNERS 
HAS  AGREED  TO  SELL 


H.  Leon  Toon  has  been  named  national 
and  retail  major  accounts  director  for  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Previously,  Toon 
held  various  sales  and  sales  management 
positions  at  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Tracy 
Dunlap  has  been  named  retail  territories 
director,  from  territory  sales  manager. 


EASTON  (MO)  STAR  DEMOCRAT 
(16,630  daily  circulation) 

ELKTON  (MO)  CECIL  WHIG 
(13,192  daily  circulation) 

KENT  COUNTY  (MO)  NEWS 
(7,906  weekly  circulation) 

KENT  ISLAND  (MO)  BAY  TIMES 
(5,288  weekly  circulation) 

and  18  other  non-daily 
publications 


164)  graduate  from  KCHS 


Tunes 


Cecils?.  Whig 


.M  O  N  1  A  N  A 

Nick  Ehli  has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle.  Ehli 
most  recently  served  as  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  manager.  He  succeeds  Bob  GibSOn. 


THE^STAR 


l-JIS  l<M>k  t»  fwiitrv 


N  E  W  J  E  R  S  E  \ 

Stephen  A.  Borg  has  been  named  President 
of  North  Jersey  Media  Group  (NJMG). 
He  adds  that  title  to  his  current  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  publisher  of  The  Record  in 
Hackensack  and  the  Herald  News  in  West 
Paterson,  and  President  of  NJMG  s 
Community'  Newspapers  &  Magazines. 
He  succeeds  Jon  Markey,  who  is  retiring. 


TO 

AMERICAN  CONSOLIDATED  MEDIA 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Whitcom  Partners 
in  this  transaction. _ 
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Bert  R.  TiflFany 

81,  Died  Dec.  5 
VP/CIRC,  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Bert  Tiffany  was  a 
man  who  valued 
details.  As  vice  president 
of  circulation  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  he  paid 
very  close  attention  to 
how  the  paper’s  various 
markets  performed, 
recognizing  how  each 
of  them  contributed  to 
the  paper’s  overall  circ. 

Tiffany,  who  died  of 
lung  cancer  at  age  81, 
headed  the  L.A.  Times' 
circulation  department 
for  24  years  under  then- 
publishers  Otis  Chandler 
and  Tom  Johnson. 

Under  his  watch,  the 
paper’s  daily  circ  reached 
1,136,813;  on  Sundays, 
1,421,711.  He  was  a 
leader  in  turning  the 
newspaper  industry 
away  from  independent 
dealer  networks,  through 


which  newspapers  sold 
to  distributors  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  He  replaced 
those  with  a  network  of 
contracted  distributors, 
which  brought  huge 
revenue  gains  for  the 
newspaper  and  also  gave 
it  better  control  over 
pricing  models. 

In  addition,  he  imple¬ 
mented  the  first  in-house 
automated  telemarketing 
system  and  the  only  news 
rack  manufacturing 
operation  to  be  run  by  a 
newspaper  company. 

Douglas  Kneeland 

78,  Died  Dec.  15 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  CORRESPON¬ 
DENT,  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  EDITOR 

ONE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
“Boys  on  the  Bus” 
during  the  1972  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  Douglas 
Kneeland  broke  the  story 
of  the  “Saturday  Night 
Massacre”  —  Richard 


Nixon’s  dismissal  of 
Watergate  Special  Prose¬ 
cutor  Archibald  Cox  and 
the  subsequent  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Attorney  General 
Elliot  Richardson. 

Kneeland  did  stints 
at  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  The  Lorain 
Journal  in  Ohio  before 
he  was  hired  by  The  New 
York  Times.  There,  he 
worked  on  the  foreign 
and  metro  desks  and 
later  served  as  a  national 
con  espondent  in  Kansas 
City  and  in  California. 

In  1981,  he  left  the 
Times  to  join  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  a  national  and 
foreign  editor.  He  went 
on  to  serve  as  associate 
managing  editor,  and 
became  the  paper’s  first 
public  editor.  Kneeland 
retired  in  1993,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Maine 
Press  Association  Hall 
of  Fame. 


NEW  YORK 

Lorraine  Heath  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Evening  Times  in  Little  Falls.  Heath, 
a  former  staff  writer  at  the  newspaper, 
most  recently  served  as  the  local  editor 
for  The  Leader-Herald  in  Gloversville. 

Bill  Sara  has  been  named  circulation  sales 
manager  at  the  Times  Union  in  Albany. 
Sara  has  spent  the  past  20  years  as 
circulation  director  of  The  Post-Star  in 
Glens  Falls. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Abby  Cavenaugh  is  the  new  associate  editor 

of  The  Advertiser  News  in  Richlands. 

Most  recently,  she  was  copy  editor  for 
Lumina  News  in  Wrightsville  Beach. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Roger  Bluhm  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Valley  City  Times-Record.  Bluhm 
most  recently  served  as  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  weekly  Griggs  County 
Courier  in  Cooperstown. 

Rachel  Jagunic  has  been  named  circulation 
manager  of  The  Dickinson  Press.  Previ- 
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ously,  she  was  a  circulation  sales  manager 
for  the  Tiibune  Chronicle  in  Warren,  Ohio. 

OHIO 

Ismail  Turay  has  been  named  city  editor 
for  the  Springfield  News-Sun.  He  most 
recently  served  as  assistant  city'  editor. 

O  K  I.  A  H  O  M  A 

Yvette  Walker  has  been  named  director  of 
presentation  at  The  Oklahoman  and 
NewsOK.com.  Walker  most  recently  was 
the  Web  site’s  deputy  managing  editor. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Michael  J.  Murray  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president/circulation  for  the  Journal 
Register  Co.  in  Yardley.  He  most  recently 
served  as  vice  president/circulation. 

Laurel  Lane  has  been  appointed  corporate 
director  of  interactive  sales.  Previously, 
she  served  as  director  of  classified, 
recruitment,  and  private  party  at  Lee 
Enterprises  Inc. 

TENNESSEE 

Roy  Heatherly  is  the  new  president  and 

publisher  of  The  Jaekson  Sun.  He  most 


recently  served  as  advertising  director  of 
The  News-Star  in  Monroe,  La.  Heatherly 
succeeds  Ed  Graves,  who  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president  of  newspaper 
relations  at  USA  Weekend. 

TEXAS 

Gary  Borders  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Longview  News-Journal.  Previously, 
Borders  served  as  publisher  of  The  Lufkin 
Daily  News.  He  succeeds  Glenn  McCutChen, 
who  is  retiring. 

Tim  Hobbs  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
The  Lufkin  Daily  News.  Hobbs  previously 
served  as  publisher  of  The  Daily  Advance 
and  The  Perquimans  Weekly  in  North 
Carolina. 

Rosemary  Smith  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Navasota  Examiner.  Smith 
most  recently  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Freestone  County  Times. 

Richard  Nelson  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Jaeksonville  Daily  Progress.  Nelson 
worked  at  the  newspaper  from  2001  to 
2003  as  sports  editor  and  news  editor, 
and  most  recently  served  as  editor  of 
The  Orange  Leader. 

Rex  Maynor  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing  for  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  Blue  Grass  Dmsions  of 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc. 
(CNHI).  Previously,  Maymor  served  as 
publisher  of  The  Huntsville  Item. 

Bob  Belcher  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  the  Corsicana  Daily  Sun.  Belcher  has 
served  as  assistant  editor  since  2006. 

WASHINGTON 
Linda  Lindus  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Daily  News  in  Longview.  Lindus 
most  recently  serv  ed  as  publisher  of 
The  Pantagraph  in  Bloomington,  Ill. 

-  NEW  YORK 

Lamar 
Graham 

has  been  named 
executive  editor 
of  Parade.  He 
has  served  as  GM  of  Parade 
Publications  since  2004. 
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The  FCC  chairman  talked  big  about  cross-ownership,  but  just 
birthed  another  failure  for  the  industry’s  insider  lobbying 


Federal  Communications 

Commission  Chairman  Kevin 
Martin  is  a  low-key  kind  of 
gu>>  who  never  got  rattled  this 
summer  as  he  sat  through  long  hours  of 
frequently  raucous  public  hearings  on  media 
ownership  issues.  All  the  while,  though,  he 
had  the  newspaper  industrv's  heart  racing 
with  his  sotto  voce  suggestions  that  it  was 
time  to  scrap  the  1975  rule  that  prevents 
papers  from  owning  a  radio  or  TV  station 
in  the  same  market.  “Much  has  changed 
since  the  days  of  disco  and  leisure  suits, 
including  the  media  mar¬ 
ketplace,”  he  told  delighted  J  j| 

publishers  at  the  Newspaper  , 
Association  of  Americas  lllC  nc\ 

annual  convention  in  2006.  indllStl 
Well,  apparently  much 
has  chang^  since  2006,  tOO  Q0I 

too.  For  the  new  cross-  .  onlobl 
ownership  rules  Martin  and 
his  two  fellow  Republicans  IFlCltC  C 
pushed  through  on  Dec.  18 
permit  daily  newspapers  in  only  the  20 
biggest  Nielsen  DMAs  (Designated  Market 
Areas)  to  buy  broadcast  in  their  market  — 
and  even  then,  they  have  to  choose  either 
television  or  radio.  Oh,  and  one  more  thing: 
the  TV  station  can’t  be  among  the  top  four 
rated  channels. 

It  was,  Martin  said,  “a  relatively  modest 
change.”  No  kidding.  The  GOP  elephant 
had  truly  birthed  a  mouse. 

The  newspaper  industry',  which  had  so 
assiduously  lobbied  inside  the  Beltway,  is  — 
to  put  it  mildly  —  underwhelmed.  The 
NAA,  Gannett,  and  Tribune  Co.  all  noted 
that  not  much  of  Martin’s  justification  for 
these  small  changes  makes  sense.  If,  as  he 
wrote  in  The  New  York  Times,  democracv' 
depends  on  the  financial  health  of  new's- 


In  this  debate, 
the  newspaper 
industry  is  still 
too  dependent 
on  lobbyists  to 
incite  change. 


papers,  and  if  newspapers  can  be  helped 
by  diversifring  into  broadcast,  then  why 
should  that  help  be  limited  to  20  DMAs 
of  the  210  in  the  United  States? 

Martin  framed  this  as  some  kind  of  Great 
Compromise,  but  predictablv;  the  activists 
who  have  so  successfully  whipped  up  a 
sizable  segment  of  public  opinion  against 
Big  Media  also  reject  his  reform.  They 
portray  it  as  “corporate  welfare,”  full  of 
loopholes  that  rapacious  newspaper  chains 
will  drive  their  circulation  trucks  through 
on  their  way  to  consolidating  media  choice 
out  of  existence. 

ebate  piddling  reform 

is  not  Martin’s  folly  alone, 
>puper  nor  should  he  shoulder  all 

'  is  still  blame  for  it.  The  FCC 

chairman  in  his  own  way 
indent  was  responding  to  all  those 
istS  to  comments  he  heard  from 
ordinarv’  citizens  willing 
ange.  to  stay  up  way  past  their 
bedtimes  to  e.xpress  their 
concerns  about  media  ownership. 

The  fact  is,  in  this  still-unfinished  debate, 
the  newspaper  industry  continues  to  be 
missing  in  action.  Going  on  two  decades 
of  failed  attempts  to  reform  cross-owner¬ 
ship,  the  industrv’  has  repeatedly  ducked 
vigorous  public  argument  and  grassroots 
organizing  to  rely  instead  on  the  smiles  and 
shoeshines  of  insider  lobbyists  and  their 
wonderfully  written  legal  briefs  filed  away 
neatly  in  an  FCC  drawer.  This  is  what  the 
industry  strategv'  wrought  on  Dec.  18: 
a  rule  change  that  helps  almost  nobody 
but  Tribune  Co.,  rammed  through  on  a 
rancorous  partv  -line  vote  that  all  but 
eliminates  any  hopie  of  achieving  a  national 
consensus  to  free  all  newspapers  from  this 
hopelessly  outdated  ban. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Press  played  key  role 


MiATOOX  CONTROL 

Upton  Sinclair  is  back,  thanks  to  ‘Blood’  ties.  But  in  1934  his 
race  for  governor  gave  birth  to  the  modern  political  campaign. 

IT’S  GOOD  TO  SEE  UpTON  SINCLAIR  BACK  IN  THE  NEWS  AGAIN 
amid  the  raves  for  the  new  film  There  Will  Be  Blood,  very 
loosely  based  on  his  1927  novel  Oil!  Even  though  Sinclair 
earned  a  nod  in  many  of  the  articles  and  reviews  of  the  film, 
which  stars  Daniel  Day-Lewis,  few  have  commented  on  the 
original  source  material.  So  here’s  one  tidbit:  The  novel,  one  of 
Sinclair’s  finest,  was  “banned  in  Boston,”  as  Catholics  there  objected 
to  sexual  passages,  references  to  abortion,  and  other  heresies.  Truth 
be  told,  this  did  not  displease  the  famous  author,  as  it  provided 
a  nice  boost  for  sales.  After  he  journeyed  to  Boston  from  California, 


:  i  photographs  of  him  hawldng  the  book  on 
the  streets,  wearing  a  signboard  that  pro- 
1  moted  what  he  called  the  “Fig  Leaf  Edition,” 
appeared  in  newspapers  around  the  coun- 
I  try.  Talk  about  manipulating  the  press ! 

I  But  Sinclair’s  most  lasting  contribution 
I  to  modem  media  follies  came  seven  years 
later  when  the  former  socialist  ran  for 
governor  of  California  as  a  Democrat  (a  tale 
I  told  in  my  1992  book  The  Campaign  of  the 
!  j  Century).  As  another  election  year  begins 
'  this  month,  it  is  worth  looking  back  at  how 
j  the  modem  “media”  campaign  began, 
j  On  Aug.  28, 1934,  Sinclair  swept  the 
:  Democratic  primaiy  for  governor  and  all 
hell  broke  loose  across  the  state,  then  across 
I  the  continent.  On  the  day  after,  the  Los 
I  Angeles  Times,  under  Harry  Chandler, 
denounced  Sinclair’s  “maggot-like  horde” 

I  of  supporters,  and  the  Hearst  press  was  no 
I  kinder.  The  movie  studios  threatened  to 
I  i  move  back  east  if  Sinclair  took  office. 

!  Sinclair,  author  of  The  Jungle  and  dozens 

I  of  other  muckraking  books,  led  a  grassroots 
j  movement  called  EPIC  (End  Poverty  in 

I I  California).  His  friend  H.L.  Mencken 

I  explained  in  a  column,  “Upton  Sinclair 
I !  has  been  swallowing  quack  cures  for  all  the  I 


sorrows  of  mankind  since  the  turn  of  the 
[  century,  is  at  it  again  in  California,  and 
I  on  such  a  scale  that  the  whole  country  is 
I  attracted  by  the  spectacle.”  Will  Rogers 


I  wrote  much  the  same  thing.  i 

I  The  prospect  of  a  socialist  governing  the 

j  nation’s  most  volatile  state  sparked  nothing 
I  less  than  a  revolution  in  American  politics. 
With  an  assist  from  Hollywood  —  and 
leading  newspapers  —  Sinclair’s  opponents  ! 
virtually  invented  the  modem  media  cam-  i 
paign.  It  marked  a  stunning  advance  in  the 
art  of  public  relations,  “in  which  advertising 
men  now  believed  they  could  sell  or  destroy 
j  political  candidates  as  they  sold  one  brand 
I  of  soap  and  defamed  its  competitor,”  Arthur  j 
M.  Schlesinger  Jr.  later  observed.  I 

The  1934  governor’s  race,  in  short,  i 


showed  the  candidates  the  way  from  the 
smoke-filled  room  to  Madison  Avenue, 
from  the  party  boss  to  the  “spin  doctor.” 

Media  experts,  making  unprecedented  use 
of  film,  radio,  newspapers,  direct  mail, 
i  opinion  polls,  and  national  fundraising, 

‘  devised  the  most  astonishing  smear  cam¬ 
paign  ever.  “Many  American  campaigns 
have  been  distinguished  by  dirty  tactics,” 
columnist  Heywood  Broun  commented, 

:  “but  I  can  think  of  none  in  which  willful 
I  fraud  has  been  so  brazenly  practiced.” 

The  political  innovation  that  produced 
the  strongest  impact  was  the  manipulation 
I  of  moving  pictures.  MGM’s  Louis  B.  Mayer 
I  and  Irving  Thalberg  produced  fake  news- 
i  reels,  using  Hollywood  actors.  W.R.  Hearst 
helped  distribute  them.  For  the  first  time, 
the  screen  was  used  to  demolish  a  candi¬ 
date,  a  precursor  of  political  attack  ads  on 
television. 

No  institution  dishonored  itself  quite 
like  the  California  press.  One  anecdote  that 
illustrates  this:  In  October  that  year.  The 
New  York  Times'  star  reporter  Turner 
Catledge  (later  top  editor  of  the  paper) 
came  to  California.  Naturally,  he  hooked  up  !  j 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  political  editor  |  j 

Kyle  Palmer,  who  pretty  much  selected  the  | 
state’s  chief  executive  every  four  years  —  I 

hence  his  nickname,  “The  Little  Governor.” 

Decades  before  the  press  combed 
through  Barack  Obama's  books  and  Mike 
Huckabee’s  old  sermons,  the  L.A.  Times 
printed  out-of-context  excerpts  from 
Sinclair’s  many  books  on  its  front  page 

every  single  day.  Palmer  | 

was  also  advising  and  I ! 

even  waiting  speeches  for  j  | 

Sinclair’s  opponent.  Over  j ! 

dinner,  Catledge  asked  !  | 

Palmer  w'hy  the  paper  | 

refused  to  be  fair  and  | 

balanced.  “Turner,  forget  it,”  !  i 
Palmer  replied.  “We  don’t  j 

go  in  for  that  kind  of  crap  j 

that  you  have  back  in  New  York,  of  being  1 

obliged  to  print  both  sides.  We’re  going  to  j  j 
beat  this  son  of  a  bitch  Sinclair  any  way  we  j 

can.  We’re  going  to  kill  him.”  I 

And  so  they  did.  Sinclair’s  huge  lead  i 

evaporated  —  especially  after  those  fake  j 

newsreels  hit  the  screen  —  and  Gov.  Frank  ! 
Merriam  won  re-election.  Kyle  Palmer 
continued  to  rule  California  politics  for  S 

decades.  And  today,  “media  politics”  still 
dominates  most  elections.  11 

E-mail  E&P  Editor  Greg  Mitchell  at 
GMitchelKSeditorandpublisher.com. 


“Advertising  men  now 
believed  they  could 
sell  candidates  as  they 
sold  one  brand  of 
soap  and  defamed  its 
competitor.” 
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Building,  and  accurately  ' 
counting,  online  traffic  take 
center  stage  in  growing  'Net  worth 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


AS  NEWSPAPERS  ENTER  2008, 
only  one  major  aspect  of  the 
industry  will  surely  show 
true  growth  this  year: 
online  ad  revenue. 

Topping  publishers’  New  Year’s 
resolutions  was  wringing  as 
much  money  as  possible  out 
of  the  Web,  This,  of  course, 
largely  hinges  on  traffic. 

There  are  many  ways  to  goose  the 
numbers,  including  the  addition  of  video,  pod¬ 
casts,  and  blogs,  not  to  mention  breaking  stories 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  LONNIE  BUSCH 
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and  providing  intelligent  commentary. 

But  publishers  are  also  quietly  tweaking 
content  —  under  the  hood,  that  is  —  to 
make  stories  place  higher  in  search-engine 
results.  This  strategy  entails  crafting 
headlines  and  ledes  in  certain  ways  to 
ensure  that  search-engine  crawlers  lock 
onto  certain  words,  for  better  search- 
engine  results.  Of  course,  it’s  far  more 
complicated  than  that  —  but  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  story,  E^P  explores  how  search  engine 
optimization  (SEO)  gets  done,  and  why. 


Yet  any  surge  in  traffic  —  if  it’s  not 
accounted  for  correctly  and  credibly  — 
could  be  a  wash,  and  collating  that  user 
data  is  a  science  all  its  own.  In  part  two  of 
this  feature,  we  examine  how  newspaper 
Web  traffic  is  accounted  for  and  tallied. 
Site-centric  and  panel-based  metrics  each 
have  their  benefits  and  drawbacks.  E^P 
sat  down  with  Nielsen  Online’s  Manish 
Bhatia,  president  of  global  services,  to 
learn  e.xactly  how  its  panel-based  data- 
gathering  service  works.  I 


Putting  numbers  to  workforp 


There  have  been  some  uncomfort- 
able  mumblings  of  late  amid  the 
fanfare  surrounding  newspaper  Web 
traffic.  Since  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  started  keeping  tabs  on  monthly 
unique  users,  average  time  spent  per  person, 
and  the  number  of  page  views  —  all  increas¬ 
ing  in  importance  as  circulation  slumps  — 
the  organization  has  been  able  to  tout  some 
astounding  grovvib  rates. 

“More  than  59.6  million  people  visited 
newspaper  Web  sites  in  July  2007,  a  9% 
increase  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago  and 
the  second-largest  monthly  audience  since 
NAA  began  tracking  these  numbers  in 
2004,”  blared  a  press  statement  released  by 
the  association  in  late  October. 

Buried  in  the  data,  tracked  by  Nielsen 
Online,  is  that  the  most  recent  monthly 
traffic  numbers  actually  show'  a  slow'dow'n.  In 
September,  total  newspaper  traffic  year-over- 
year  fell  slightly,  down  around  half  a  percent 
to  58,160,363  visitors. 

That  could  be  a  blip,  the  general  nature  of 
news  cycles,  or  it  could  point  to  a  plateau  in 
traffic.  Regardless,  publishers  are  reiving  on 
their  online  properties  now  more  than  ever 
to  pick  up  the  slack  from  the  ailing  print  side. 
Traffic  is  the  currency  of  the  Internet  —  and 


if  newspapers  want  to  reap  A 

more  revenue,  the  number 
of  hits  needs  to  grow,  and 
keep  growing. 

So  what  are  news-  ^ 
papers  doing  to  get 
more  online  readers? 

Providing  more 

content  is  one  way  to  * 

net  more  visitors.  Videos,  ^  ^ 

podcasts,  blogs,  chats  with  the  city 
editor,  and  the  ability'  to  comment  on 
stories  all  play  a  role. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the  ability 
for  new'spapers  to  tweak  the  back-end  data 
so  they  get  the  most  bang  for  their  dollars 
for  that  content.  It’s  here  behind  the  curtain 
where  newspapers  are  beginning  to  fiddle 
with  how  that  content  fans  out  across 
the  Web  —  through  search  engine 
optimization  (SEO). 

SEO  is  a  way  for  Web  sites  to  ^ 

push  their  links  higher  up 
on  search  results,  increas- 
ing  the  probability  of  people 
clicking.  This  differs  from  paid 
search,  in  which  specific  words  are 
bought  in  order  to  ensure  placement:  On 
Google,  for  e.xample,  paid  search  results  run 
on  the  right-hand  side  under  the  heading 
“Sponsored  Links.” 

SEO  is  particularly  important 
for  the  larger  papers, 
especially  the  nationals. 


But  smaller  papers  can  learn  to  benefit  from 
it  too,  if  they  want  to  truly  dominate  their 
local  markets  online.  Ken  Doctor,  an  affiliate 
analyst  with  Outsell  Research,  points  out 
that  as  more  newspapers  form  alliances  with 
Yahoo  and  Google,  they  need  to  get  more 
sophisticated  in  employing  this  method. 

Straight  up  well  climb 

SEO  works  in  several  w’ays.  For  one  thing, 
a  newspaper  Web  site  can  gamer  more 
traffic  by  paving  closer  attention  to  headline 
writing,  placing  frequently  searched 
^  terms  in  the  hed. 

Manipulating  meta  tags  al.so  can 
affect  search  results.  These  tags  of 
data  (which  readers  don’t  see)  are 
computer  code,  a  digital  map  of  sorts, 
for  what  can  be  found  on  a  particular 
W  Web  page.  “Meta  tags  will  tell  the  search 
fj  engines  all  kinds  of  information  about 

\i  what’s  on  the  site,”  says  Gordon 

Borrell,  CEO  of  Borrell  Associates 
in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

He  illustrates  how  meta  tags 
work  with  this  example:  “Let’s 
say  someone  wants  to  index  high 
with  the  term  ‘pizza  delivery.’ 

A  programmer  can  type  'pizza 
delivery’  500  times  |n  the  meta 
tag.  It’s  basically  a  technical 
task  where  people  who  know 
the  algorithms  that  Google 
and  Yahoo  use  will  work  reed 
hard  to  fool  around  with 
the  tags  to  get  you  listed 
'JB  higher  and  higher.” 

B  Search  engines  like 

Google,  Yahoo,  and 

H  ^i^B^  MSN  each 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


have  unique  sets  of  criteria 
used  to  determine  where  Web  sites  rank  in 
search  results.  “There  are  different  propri¬ 
etary'  techniques  used  by  each  of  the  search 
engines,”  says  Bruce  Murray,  the  founder  and 
former  CEO  of  the  research  firm  Corzen. 

“If  your  strategy'  is  to  move  higher  up  the  list, 
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you  should  start  with  understanding 
ver>’  deeply  what  the  actual  algorithm  is. 
Once  you  do  that,  you  can  take  actions  to 
improve  your  position.” 

Google,  the  dominant  search  engine, 
also  takes  into  account  how  many  sites  link 
back  to  a  page.  “If  you  have  a  page  that 
thousands  of  other  sites  point  to  or  link  to, 
your  page  is  going  to  be  ranked  higher,”  says 
Murray.  And  if  the  sites  that  link  to  your 
site  get  lots  of  traffic,  your  site  or  page  will 
likely  jump  in  the  listings.  Cracking  those 
algorithms  is  difficult,  since  they  are  always 
morphing.  Google  —  which  has  published 
many  aspects  of  how  its  search  works  — 
is  constantly  changing  its  methods;  the 
company  is  well  aware  of  people  trying  to 
manipulate  search  results.  “It’s  a  game  of 
cat-and-mouse,”  Murray  adds. 

Search  engines  send  out  “crawlers”  or 
“spiders”  to  read  tags  and  a  page’s  content, 
but  not  all  Web  sites  are  visited  equally 
by  the  crawlers.  In  the  case  of  Google,  the 
crawlers  could  hit  one  Web  site  once  a 
month,  another  one 
every  10  minutes,  and 
more  of  so  on.  “You  don’t  really 
Jennifer  Saba  s  know,  because  it’s 

reports  daily  at  proprietary,”  Murray 

ti&F  uniine  some  cases,  it 

doesn’t  matter  how 
many  descriptions  a  meta  tag  contains; 
depending  on  how  often  a  crawler  visits 
a  site,  the  tags  could  go  unnoticed. 

Tweak  heds,  get  more  hits 

One  thing  is  certain:  Newspapers  big  and 
small  should  be  trying  harder  to  get  the 
most  hits  for  their  content.  “The  basic  way 
journalism  is  created  and  tagging  it  —  say¬ 
ing  what  it  is  —  really  detennines  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  value  of  all  content  in  the 
digital  univei’se,”  says  Outsell’s  Doctor,  who 
is  also  the  author  of  the  “Content  Bridges” 
blog.  “Newspapers  have  long  cut  off  their 
noses  by  refusing  to  standardize  the  meta 
tagging  and  naming  stories  at  that  root 
level.  They  are  throwing  that  value  away.” 

He  argues  that  the  industry  can  strength¬ 
en  its  position  in  alliances  formed  with 
search  engines:  “If  the  industry'  could 
deliver  content  properly  meta  tagged,  that 
will  increase  the  value  of  that  content.  You 
don’t  need  to  buy  new  technology.  You  need 
to  retrain  preople.” 

Take  writing  headlines.  Using  Rudy 
Giuliani  as  a  test  case,  the  first  thing  to 
know  is  how  people  search  for  the  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate.  There  are  hundreds  of  varia¬ 
tions  of  his  name,  but  data  shows  that  more 
people  type  in  “Rudy  Giuliani”  rather  than 
his  formal  name,  Rudolph  Giuliani.  “It’s  im¬ 


PERCENTAGE  OF  U.S. 
SEARCHES  AMONG 
LEADING  SEARCH  ENGINES 


portant  to  use  ‘Rudy 
Giuliani’  on  the  page,” 
e.xplains  Bill  Tancer, 
general  manager/glob- 

al  research  at  Hitwdse.  _ 

Where  the  politician’s  WWW.gOOgle.COm 

name  appears  also  search.yahoo.COm 

matters  —  and  heres  search.msn.COm 

where  it  could  affect  www.ask.COm 

the  jobs  of  those  in  the 
newsroom:  A  phrase  "ote:  Includes  executed 

i'i  “n  j  I-  •”  and  MSN  search 
like  RudyGiuliam 

should  be  kept  whole 

as  part  of  the  headline. 

Several  observers  say  that  while  there  is 
a  lot  of  talk  about  SEO,  especially  at  larger 
metros  and  at  the  corporate  level,  that 
doesn’t  mean  they’re  quick  to  implement  it. 
“I  think  the  far  bigger  challenge  of  the  idea, 
which  seems  so  simple,  is  controlling  the 
writers  who  write  the  headlines”  and  other 
text,  notes  Greg  Harmon,  director/interac¬ 
tive  for  Belden  Associates  in  San  Francisco. 
“There  is  a  lot  more  talk  about  this  than 
substance.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  started  paying 
attention  to  SEO  about  18  months  ago,  and 
the  effort  is  starting  to  pay  off.  WSJ.com 
has  seen  an  upsurge  in  w  hat  Ramakrishnan 
Sadasivan,  senior  product  manager  at 
Wall  Street  Journal  Online,  calls  “sideways 
traffic.”  These  are  readers  coming  to  WSJ 
stories  via  blogs  or  search  engines,  rather 
than  the  homepage.  “We  look  at  [sidew'ays] 
traffic  as  an  important  metric,”  he  says. 

The  Joumat s  online 
home  has  taken  several 


steps  to  give  its  content 


—  RAMAKRISHNAN  SADASIVAN 

Senior  Product  Manager,  Wall  Street  Journal  Online 


a  lift  in  search  results.  It  instituted  a  search 
engine  site  map  —  basically  a  hierarchical 
index  —making  stories  easier  for  search 
engines  to  find.  WSJ  also  reduced  its  story 
duplication.  A  piece  that  ran  in  Start  Up 
Journal  might  have  also  appeared  in  the 
Business  Section.  To  prevent  splitting 
traffic,  all  the  vertical  sites  (such  as  Career- 
Journal)  were  brought  back  into  the 
WSJ.com  fold. 

The  good  old  inverted  pyramid  helps  im¬ 
mensely,  Sadasivan  explains,  since  a  crawler 
gives  more  weight  to  the  first  few  graphs 
of  a  story  compared  to  the  bottom  graphs. 


This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  WSJ.com 
started  bringing  back 
its  preview  pages  — 

_ Nov-  07  the  headline  and  the 

65.10%  first  few  graphs  of  the 
21.21%  story  —  for  its  content 
7  09%*  behind  the  pay  wall, 

4  63%  essence  bringing 

out  that  content  and 

searches  on  Live.cotn  making  it  more  visible 

Source:  Hitwise  to  search  engines. 

And  the  company’s 
new  owTier  Rupert  Murdoch  has  signaled 
he  even  wants  to  drop  the  site’s  subscription 
model,  in  order  to  get  more  traffic. 

Additionally,  writers  have  started  to 
cro.ss-link  between  Dow  Jones  properties, 
connecting  to  Barron’s,  MarketWatch, 
and  AllThingsD.  WSJ.com  partnered  with 
D)omia,  for  e.xample,  a  service  that  recom¬ 
mends  other  articles  with  the  heading, 
“People  who  read  this ...  also  read  these.” 

Search  traffic  for  WSJ.com  has  doubled 
year-over-year  in  October.  But  as  of  now',  all 
this  is  occurring  on  the  business  side.  Next 
year,  staffers  from  the  site  will  be  going  to 
the  newsroom  to  share  some  best  practices 
w'hen  w'riting  headlines.  Gannett  Co.  serves 
as  another  example  of  this  type  of  sharing: 
For  the  last  six  months,  the  digital  side  has 
made  suggestions  to  newsroom  staffers 
about  headline  writing  to  boost  traffic. 


I  Evergreen  eontent  makes  green 

Murray  brings  up  the  point  that  the 
fleeting  nature  of  online  news  stories  — 
“here  today,  gone  tomorrow”  as  he  puts 
it  —  means  there  is  not  much 
time  to  link  to  it. 

Rethinking  some  content  can 
improve  the  odds  of  getting  linked. 
Relatively  static  infonnation  — 
bar  listings,  for  e.xample  —  that  is 
evergreen  rather  than  yesterday’s 
baseball  scores  works  well,  and  is 
one  reason  why  Wikipedia  ranks 
so  high  in  search  results. 

I  Barrv'  Parr,  a  media  analyst  at  Jupiter 

Research,  e.xplains  that  a  newspaper  can 
increase  its  traffic  by  5%  to  10%  just  by 
opening  up  its  archives  and  making  sure 
that  content  can  be  found  by  the  search 
engines.  He  suggests  that  online  news¬ 
papers  make  sure  that  content  from  data¬ 
bases  is  scoring  high  on  search  engines,  too. 

“Topic  pages  like  ‘restaurants’  are  really 
good  search-engine  fodder,”  he  adds.  “They 
are  good  landing  pages.  The  search  engines 
!  are  playing  a  big  role  in  local,  and  [news¬ 
papers]  can’t  ignore  it.  They  need  to  think 
i  of  it  as  an  opportunity,  not  as  a  threat.”  11 
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FOUNDATION 

43"°  ANNUAL  COMPETITION 

2008  FELLOWSHIP  WINNERS 


WILLIAM  M.  ADLER 

Freelance  writer,  Denver,  CO 
"The  Life  and  Legacy  of  Joe  Hill" 


CAROLE  BASS 

Freelance  writer.  New  Haven,  CT 
“How  Toxic  Chemicals  are 
Slowly  Poisoning  American  Workers" 


JEFF  FLEISCHER 

Freelance  writer,  Deerfield,  IL 
“The  Evacuation  of  Tuvalu" 


DANIEL  GROSSMAN 

Freelance  writer/multimedia  journalist, 
Watertown,  MA 
“Dispatches  from 
Global  Warming's  Hotspots" 


STEPHANIE  HANES 

Freelance  writer,  Potomac,  MD 
“The  Challenges  of 
American  Aid  in  Africa" 


BRENDA  ANN  KENNEALLY 

Freelance  photographer, 
Brooklyn,  NY 
"Upstate  Girls: 

What  Became  of  Collar  City?" 


JON  LOWENSTEIN 

Freelance  photographer, 
Chicago,  IL 
“Shadow Lives,  USA" 


RHONDA  ROUMANI 

Freelance  writer,  Boston,  MA 
“Generation  Jihad: 

The  Struggle  of  a  New  Generation 
in  the  Arab  World" 


TOMAS  VAN  HOUTRYVE 

Freelance  photographer. 
Pans,  France 
'The  Changing  Face 
of  Communism ' 


JUDGES  FOR  THE  43“°  ANNUAL 
COMPETITION  WERE: 

Sandy  Close,  founder,  New  America  Media 

Dion  Haynes,  reporter.  The  Washington  Post 

Robert  Keeler,  editorial  writer,  Newsday 

John  Margolies,  photographer  and  APF  Fellow  2003 

Joel  Millman,  reporter.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
APF  Fellow  1995 


The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  fellowship  program  for  journalists  was 
established  in  1 965  in  memory  of  Alicia  Patterson,  who  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newsday  for  nearly  twenty-three  years  before  her  death  in 
1963.  One-year  grants  of  $40,000  and  six-month  grants  of  $20,000  are 
awarded  to  working  print  journalists  and  photographers.  Fellows  pursue 
independent  projects  of  significant  interest  and  write/illustrate  articles  based 
on  their  investigations  for  the  APF  Reporter,  a  quarterly  magazine  of  the 
foundation,  available  at  vvww.aliciapatterson.org. 

For  program  information  and  applications  for  the  44th  annual  competition, 
contact  the  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation,  1025  F  NW,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC  20004  Phone:  (202)  393-5995  or  e-mail: 
info@aliciapatterson.org.  Applications  also  may  be  downloaded  at 

vvww.aliciapatterson.org 


APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  POSTMARKED  BY  OCTOBER  1,  2008. 


A  ‘PANEL’  DIS 


U.S.  CATEGORY  UPSTREAM  TRAFFIC 
FROM  SEARCH  ENGINES,  GOOGLE 


November  2007 

Category _ %  of  traffic  from  search  %  change  (YoY)  %  of  traffic  from  Google  %  change  (YoY) 


Health  and  medical 

44.64% 

3% 

29.15% 

4% 

Travel 

33.01% 

15% 

21.82% 

26% 

Shopping  and  classifieds 

25.71% 

2% 

16.15% 

4% 

News  and  media 

21.81% 

7% 

13.92% 

10% 

Entertainment 

22.68% 

16% 

13.77% 

18% 

Business  and  finance 

17.04% 

21% 

10.49% 

31% 

Source:  Hitwise 


WHEN  THE  TOPIC  OF  TRAFFIC 
measurement  arises,  many 
online  managers  express 
exasperation,  contusion, 
and  sometimes,  dowTiright  anger.  For  several 
years  debate  has  raged  in  the  Web  world  — 

'  and  not  just  at  newspapers  —  about  the 

I  process  of  pegging  page  views,  unique 
1  visitors,  and/or  time  spent  at  sites.  When 
they’re  unhappy  with  the  latest  numbers, 

1  many  question  the  effectiveness  of  the 

measuring  tool.  If  they  like  the  latest  reports, 
j  everything  may  seem  just  fine  —  until  anoth- 
I  er  audience-measurement  tool  casts  doubt, 
i  j  But  there’s  one  thing  nearly  everyone 

agrees  on:  Measuring  audience  data  on  the 
j  I  Web  can  be  maddening, 
j  Panel-based  measurement  services  such 
I  ]  as  Nielsen  Online  (formerly  Nielsen/ / 

I  NetRatings)  and  comScore  scour  the  U.S.  for 
'  willing  members  to  serve  on  their  “panels.” 
j  j  It’s  a  surv'ey  in  which  participants  download 
I  to  their  computers  software  allowing  those 
'  data-collecting  firms  to  track  online  activity, 
j  i  The  site-centric  method,  on  the  other 
1 1  hand,  goes  directly  to  Web  servers  and  ticks 
j  j  off  how  many  people  come  to  the  site  by 
' !  counting  IP  addresses. 

There  are  pluses  and  minuses  to  both 
;  methods.  Many  feel  that  site-centric  meas- 
i !  urement  overcounts  traffic;  for  example, 
people  who  delete  their  cookies  might  be 
1 1  counted  several  times.  Yet  the  panel-based 
method  has  been  accused  of  under-counting 
because  of  limited  survey  samples  or  because 
they  allegedly  monitor  too  few  people  surfing 
at  work. 

But  the  hard  fact  is,  when  comparing 
I  panel  and  site-centric  data  for  the  same 
Web  site,  the  numbers  swing  wildly.  And 
i  since  traffic  is  the  currency  of  the  Web,  this 
!  presents  a  huge  problem. 

'  Many  newspapers,  especially  the  major 
metros,  subscribe  to  Nielsen  or  comScore  or 
'  a  site-centric  sendees  (or  some  combination 

thereof).  But  Nielsen  enjoys  extra  promi- 
!  nence  since  it  is  used  by  the  Newspaper 
;  Association  of  America  to  track  online 
I  activity  for  ^he  industry  as  a  whole  —  as  well 
1 1  as  for  NAAs  NAdbase. 

|j  No  judgment  was  made  in  the  selection 
j  of  Nielsen,  says  Randy  Bennett,  the  NAAs 

!  vice  president  of  audience  and  new  business 
I  development.  Since  Nielsen  Online  (like 
[  E^P,  owned  by  the  Nielsen  Co.)  was  already 


providing  NAAs  monthly  industry  numbers, 
it  decided  to  use  Nielsen  for  NAdbase  to  keep 
all  of  its  data  consistent. 

Several  circulation  executives  for  metros 
told  E^P  last  fall  that  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  was  requesting  that  newspa¬ 
pers  begin  turning  in  Nielsen  metrics  for  the 
new  Audience  Fax,  for  consistency’s  sake,  the 
first  time  out.  When  asked  about  this,  ABC 
says  it  accepts  any  metric  for  auditing. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  E&Ps  Jennifer  Saba 
sat  down  with  Manish  Bhatia  president  of 
global  services  and  U.S.  sales  for  Nielsen 
Online,  for  an  extensive  chat  about  how' 
panel-based  measurement  works  and  its 


Take  us  through  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
these  little-understood  user  panels. 

The  panel  is  the  product  that  we  are 
known  for  the  most.  Panels  are  recruited  in 
two  ways.  One  way  is  RDD  [random  digit 
dialing]  or  over  the  phone,  and  Nielsen 
media  does  that  for  us.  They  call  people  at 
!  random  and  say,  ‘Hey,  we  would  like  for 
I  you  to  be  in  our  panel.’  If  you  say  yes,  w^e 
[  send  you  a  piece  of  tracking  softw'are  that 
we  would  like  for  you  to  install  on  your 
computers,  at  home  and  at  work.  That 
software  allows  us  to  track  your  online 
behavior  and  your  offline  behavior  and  ship 
that  information  to  us  over  the  Internet. 

j 

Besides  RDD,  what’s  the  other  w'ay  in 
I  which  you  recruit? 

I  The  other  way  is  online  [via]  other 


advantages,  as  well  as  its  shortcomings. 

Bhatia  is  responsible  for  sales  and  client 
services  at  Nielsen,  and  more  informally, 
spreads  the  gospel  of  panel-based  metrics 
in  general  (and  Nielsen  in  particular)  w'hile 
taking  on  its  critics. 

A  few  days  before  Bhatia  spoke  with  us 
in  his  spacious  offices  at  Nielsen’s  Manhattan 
headquarters,  he  gave  a  presentation  at  the 
Internet  Advertising  Bureau  (LAB)  Measure¬ 
ment  Leadership  Forum  before  a  packed  and 
vocal  house  of  ad  buyers  and  publishers  all 
wanting  to  know  w'hy  the  numbers  don’t 
match,  and  asking  about  solutions.  Bhatia 
addresses  some  of  those  questions  below.  11 


companies  that  recruit  people  on  the 
Internet.  So  it’s  a  combination  of  randomly 
recruiting  a  panel  over  the  phone,  and 
an  online  survey  panel. 

In  the  U.S.  there  are  about  300,000 
people  on  the  panel.  About  30,000  are 
RDD  and  the  rest  are  online. 

Is  RDD  more  efficient,  or  is  online 
more  efficient?  Why  do  you  have  many 
more  online? 

Recruiting  online  is  more  cost-effective 
but  RDD  gives  us,  we  believe,  a  better 
quality  panel. 

Why  is  that?  | 

Every  member  of  the  population  should  | 
have  a  known  probability  of  selection.  g 

Which  means  heavy'  users,  light  users,  5 


Q&A 


with  Manish  Bhatia 

President  of  Global  Services  for  Nielsen  Online 
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CUSSION 

every  one  should  have  equal  representation,  a  panel,  what  happens  next? 

If  you  use  a  medium  to  recruit  a  panel,  Do  you  owm  a  computer  and  do  you  want 

there’s  a  built-in  bias.  So  the  people  who  to  do  this?  If  you  say  yes,  we  ask  you  for  a 
surf  the  Internet  more  are  more  likely  lot  of  demographic  information  up  front, 

more  engaged  and  more  involved.  It’s  like,  the  usual  demographics  that  advertisers 
Nielsen  TV  would  never  advertise  on  are  interested  in.  We  put  that  in  our  data- 

television,  because  that  would  give  them  base,  then  you  get  the  software,  and  then 
a  different  skew  of  usage.  we  start  tracking  you.  Nobody  knows 

The  reason  we  have  two  different  panels  you’re  in  a  panel, 
is  you  absolutely  want  quality  research,  and 

at  the  same  time  you  want  depth.  Limiting  What  about  the  persistent  criticism 

it  to  only  an  RDD  panel  of  30,000,  let’s  say,  that  panel-based  measurements  do  not 
doesn’t  let  us  go  as  deep  as  some  clients  really  take  into  account  the  workplace  as 

would  want  us  to  go,  so  we  supplement  much  as  they  should?  How  many  of  your 

that  with  online  recruitment.  Our  thing  is  panelists  put  the  software  on  their  work 


not  representing  the  population  correctly 
you  could  end  up  overestimating  or  under¬ 
estimating  audiences  to  a  Web  site. 

But  if  people  tend  to  read  newspapers 
and  other  news  sites  at  work,  are  you 
really  capturing  that  usage? 

Yes.  Sample  size  does  not  determine  the 
size  of  the  estimate.  If  I  could  double  my 
panel,  if  I  do  a  good  job  recruiting  the  right 
people,  you  could  see  the  estimates  go 
dowTi. 

We  have  three  or  four  different  weight¬ 
ing  techniques.  We  do  it  for  both  the  home 
and  work  panel.  The  weighting  and  balanc¬ 
ing  techniques  are  well  documented  for  all 
research.  Panel  size  does  not  dictate  the 
actual  value  of  the  estimates. 

Now  where  you  can  have  issues,  let’s  take 
a  site  that  is  targeted  toward  females, 
whatever  site.  I’m  e.xpanding  my  panel  but 
for  whatever  reason  I’m  not  getting  females 


that  the  RDD  panel  tells  us  exact 
ly  what  the  behavior  should  be, 
using  that  to  adjust  the  online 
panel  and  take  away  the  biases 
that  might  exist  in  the  online 
recruitment  panel. 

Shouldn't  the  RDD  be 
higher  than  .30,000? 

No.  Some  would  argue  it 
could  be  lower  than  that. 

The  panel  members,  they 
are  all  over  the  U.S.? 

Yes. 


When  you  are  tracking  The 
Deni  er  Post,  you  are  tracking  who  is 
clicking  on  the  Denver  Post  all  over  the 
countrv’,  not  just  in  Denver? 

Yes.  Not  just  in  Denver.  We  can  slice  by 
DMA  and  by  state  because  we  do  have 
the  addresses  of  the  panelists. 

What  is  the  average  time  for  pan¬ 
elists?  How  long  do  you  encourage 
them  to  stay? 

It  varies.  I  think  [in]  the  RDD 
panel,  w'e  replace  roughly  25%  of 
our  panel  everv'  year.  So  the  ,f~' 

maximum  someone  would  be  in  / 

there  is  four  years.  Everv'  month  / 
we  are  bringing  new  people  so  the 
panel  is  getting  refreshed.  The 
online  panel  varies.  I  don’t  have  f 
the  number  off  the  top  of  my 
head.  People  stay  in  that  panel 
shorter  than  the  RDD  panel. 

If  I’m  picked  to  be  on 


computer? 

We  want  the  software  installed  on 
every  single  computer  that  you  own. 
For  the  RDD  panel  the  work  panel  is 
about  3,000  [out  of  30,000],  for 
the  online  panel  anvwhere  between 
10,000  and  15,000  [of  about 
270,000].  I  don’t  have  the  e.xact 
number  but  somewhere  in 
M  that  neighborhood. 


Significantly  less  than  the 
homebound. 

It’s  a  big  mvth  out  there 
that  larger  panels  equal 
larger  numbers.  If  you  have 
a  work  panel  that  is  3,000 
and  another  w'ork  panel 
that  is  10,000,  guess  what? 
The  estimates  we  get  from 
both  those  panels  are  basi¬ 
cally  the  same. ...  What 
i  larger  panels  do  is  make 
A  the  numbers  more  stable. 
I  One  or  two  people  com- 
B  ing  and  going  can’t  have 
»  that  much  of  an  effect. 

U  A  smaller  panel  can 

^  cause  variabilitv'  in  the 

estimates  month  to 
month.  It  doesn’t 
'  \  mean  the  numbers 

\  are  lower.  You  can 

have  a  verv’  good 
panel,  but  if  you  are 


in  the  panel.  I  have  a  systematic  bias,  and 
I’m  excluding  a  population  group.  Then 
you  can  say  the  numbers  are  off.  The  issue 
all  has  to  do  with  panel  composition.  Don’t 
get  me  wrong,  a  large  sample  is  better  than 
a  small  sample,  it  gives  you  more  depth 
and  more  stable  estimates.  But  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  is  the  actual  composition. 
Are  you  representing  all  the  different 
users? 

Why  aren’t  more  people  putting  their 
software  on  their  work  computer?  Is  it 
because  companies  are  very  sensitive 
to  employees  doing  that? 

Yes. 

So  do  you  see  more  data  from  partici¬ 
pants  who  work  at  smaller  companies? 

Yes,  but  let  me  walk  you  through  another 
thing.  Let’s  say  I  have  a  work  sample  that  is 
100  people.  I  have  70  people  from  small 
companies  and  30  people  from  large  com¬ 
panies.  I  know  from  doing  other  research 
that  actually  the  small  company  should 
be  35  and  the  large  company  should  be  65. 

I  know  that  right  off  the  bat  I’m  getting 
twice  as  many  small  company  people  in 
my  panel  than  I  actually  should.  Right? 
Statistically,  I  just  weight  them  down  by  a 
factor  of  50%.  I  shrink  it  down.  I  take 
these  30  people  and  I  say  actually  these 
are  accounting  for  two  people.  So  I  weight 
them  up  and  I  weight  them  down  so  I  have 
the  right  proportion.  As  long  as  I  know 
what  the  actual  composition  should  be. 
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Internet  audience  that  comes  from  our 
data  set,  and  then  there  is  overlap  between 
the  two.  We  tell  you  what  the  overlap  is. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  becoming  more 
important  to  newspapers  is  that  it’s  all 
about  credibility.  So  when  we  talk  to  The 
New  York  Times,  a  lot  of  people  want  to 
know  how  many  people  link  in  to  the  NYT. 
We  track  all  of  that.  When  you  look  at 
inbound  links,  more  people  link  to  you 
than  the  other  guys.  It  gives  you  a  little 
more  dimension. 


we  give  them  a  phone  number  if  the  com¬ 
pany  has  any  questions  they  can  call  us. 
We  set  up  a  1-800  tech  support  number. 


Do  you  want  to  expand  your  panels  to 
more  than  300,000? 

You  know,  it’s  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  at  some  point.  The  No.  1  thing  is 
the  quality  of  the  sample,  and  the  No.  2  is 
the  size  of  the  panel  because  quality  gives 
you  a  more  accurate  estimate  and  size  gives 
you  more  depth.  The  third  is  the  price 


Obviously  the  national  newspapers 
benefit  from  national  panels.  But  what 
about  Denver,  Dallas,  and  Seattle?  They 
are  not  getting  as  much  national  traffic. 


It’s  a  big  myth  out  there  that  larger  panels 
equal  lai^er  numbers.  What  larger  panels 
do  is  make  the  numbers  more  stable. 


Speaking  of  credibility  —  looking 
across  the  Nielsen  numbers,  comScore 
numbers,  Omniture,  are  all  just  wildly 
different. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  estimates  out  there.  Let’s  peel  them 
off  one  by  one.  The  reason  I  say  that  with 
some  reasonable  confidence  is  we  are  the 
only  company  that  has  panel-based  track¬ 
ing  and  server-based  tracking  with  site 
census.  We  have  implemented  our  own 
client  Web  sites  with  the  server  data,  which 
is  kind  of  like  Omniture  data,  and  we  have 
two  sources  of  information  coming  right 
into  us  and  they  can  compare  the  numbers. 


point.  You  want  to  offer  a  service  at  a  price 
point  that  matches  the  market. 


but  their  DMA  is  very  important.  How 
do  you  make  sure  you  are  counting  them 
correctly? 

We  do  a  panel  nationally,  but  because 
we  ask  people  to  give  us  their  addresses  we 
can  map  them  back  to  a  DMA.  Let’s  say 
The  Seattle  Times.  We  give  them  a  national 
number  and  we  can  peel  that  back  and  give 
them  a  traffic  number  of  people  coming 
within  their  DMA. 


What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

I  could  easily  recruit  a  panel  that  is  two 
million  people,  but  that  means  the  cost  of 
the  service  goes  up. 


What  is  your  relationship  with  the 
NAAandABC? 

We  make  our  data 
available  to  them.  I 
also  understand  [ABC] 

I  allows  data  coming  in 
from  other  sources 
and  that  can  be 
very  confusing.  You 
are  mixing  apples 
and  oranges. 


WTiat  is  the  compensation? 

The  people  who  are  approved  on  the 
phone,  upon  installation  will  get  a  savings 
bond  of  $50  and  every  six  months  of  par¬ 
ticipation  they  get  a  $50  savings  bond 
that  we  send  to  them.  And  the  work 
people  are  double  that,  I  think  the 
workplace  is  $100  and  then 
another  $100  every  six  months. 


Where  does  the  site-census  data 
come  in? 

We  tag  the  Web  site  with  our  own  code. 
Every  time  a  page  of  content  from  your 
Web  site  gets  loaded  or  requested  by  any¬ 
body,  we  get  a  message  back.  We  know  they 
are  accessing  it  once,  twice,  three  times. 

So  right  now  what  we  have  done  working 
with  a  lot  of  clients.  Nickelodeon,  CNet  and 
so  on,  we  have  sat  down  and  instrumented 
their  Web  sites  with  our  tags  just  like 
Omniture  would  do  with  their  tags.  We 
look  at  the  panel  data  and  we  try  to  look  at 
why  the  numbers  are  different. 

So  the  server  data,  say,  says  you  have  10 
million  people  and  the  panel  data  says 
you’ve  got  3  million  people.  The  reason  for 
the  difference  is  that  the  server  data  counts 
different  things  —  cookies,  essentially.  The 
server  data  may  include  things  like  spider 
traffic.  Auto  refreshes  are  a  kind  of  a  new 
thing  we  picked  up  on,  which  was  causing 
a  lot  of  differences  in  the  numbers.  Like 
if  I  go  to  the  Web  site  and  every  10  seconds 
you  are  refreshing  the  homepage.  I’m 
sitting  here  right  now  and  maybe  the 
homepage  has  been  refreshed  maybe  like 
30  times.  Our  panel  will  count  only  con¬ 
tent  that  was  successfully  delivered  at  the 
request  of  the  user. 


.So  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you 
are  contacted  on  the  phone 
or  online? 

These  are  for  people  contact¬ 
ed  via  the  phone.  The  online 
people  go  into  an  ongoing 
sweepstakes  program,  then 
we  give  them  occasional 
nominal  incentives  for  \ 

doing  service. 


why  go  with 
Nielsen?  What 
your 

No.  is  quality.  We 
are  the  only  company 
that  recruits  panels 
using  RDD,  which  is  used 
for  radio,  print,  TV.  And  our 
products  and  services  are  in  the 
process  of  being  approved  by  the 
MRC  [Media  Rating  Council],  which 
also  audits  Nielsen  TV,  which  also 
audits  MRI  [Mediamark  Research 
Inc.]  No.  2  on  the  media  side,  the 
connection  we  are  making  with 

)  Internet  usage  with  other  media. 
So  we  already  integrated  our  In¬ 
ternet  data  with  the  MRI ...  you 
can  actually  look  at  your  print 
audience  that  comes  from  MRI, 
you  can  look  at  your 


With  the  work 
panel,  do  you 
encourage 
people  to 
run  it  by  the 
company?  ^ 

Absolutely  1 

run  it  by  the 
company, 
and 


Do  you  know'  the  percentage  of  data 
from  the  cookies? 
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A  comparison  of  metrics:  Nielsen  Online  vs.  comScore  Media  Metrix 

(ranked  by  Nielsen) 


Nielsen 


Site _ 

NYTimes.com 

USATODAYcom 

Washingtonpost.com 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online 

Newsday 

Boston.com 

Los  Angeles  Times 

SFGate.com/San  Francisco  Chronicle 

New  York  Post 

Village  Voice  Media 

Chicago  Tribune 

NYDailyNews.com 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

Houston  Chronicle 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

*  November  2007  vs.  November  2006 


We  actually  do,  it  varies  by  Web  site. 
Auto-refreshes  and  things  like  that ...  it’s 
different  depending  on  how  the  site  is 
structured.  There  is  not  a  single  number 
you  can  apply  across  the  board.  We  have 
seen  that  cookie  deletion  can  be  as  high 
as  35%  to  50%. 

You  are  doing  this  for  CNet  and  some 
clients?  Why  not  go  out  and  integrate 
the  site-census  data  into  everything? 

I’m  glad  you  brought  that  up,  because 
(laughs)  we  are  doing  that.  We  just 
launched  a  product  called  Video  Census.  It 
does  exactly  that.  We  instrument  the  Web 


comScore 


here,  but  you  have  to  allow  us  to  do  it?” 

That’s  right. 

What’s  the  kickback?  That  seems  like 
a  no-brainer  to  me. 

It’s  a  no-brainer  as  long  as  you  realize, 
guess  what,  your  server  numbers  are  going 
to  go  down.  Your  audience  estimates  are 
going  to  be  lower  than  probably  what  you 
have  under  Omniture  or  any  other  site¬ 
centric  server. 

Adding  the  panel-based  method  is 
going  to  pull  the  number  down? 

It’s  going  to  go  down.  You  have  two 


Both  Nielsen  and  comScore? 

It  varies  by  agency. 

Wliat  about  educating  people  on  what 
the  numbers  and  panels  mean? 

The  industry'  needs  to  educate  p)eople 
who  are  actively  involved  in  the  industry, 
the  lAB  [Interactive  Advertising  Bureau], 
the  publishers,  the  people  who  know  need 
to  educate  the  broader  community  as  to 
why  the  numbers  are  different.  We  know- 
why  the  numbers  are  different,  so  let’s  get 
beyond  that.  The  second  piece  is,  given  that 
w-e  have  two  sets  of  numbers  that  don’t 
match,  how  do  w-e  move  forward?  I  actual¬ 
ly  call  it  the  problem  of  plenty,  which  is  we 
do  have  different  sources  of  information, 
but  as  long  as  you  understand  the  pros  and 
cons  of  each  approach  you  can  find  a  way 
to  put  them  together. 

It  works  across  other  media.  This  is  not 
the  first  medium  that  had  to  deal  w-ith 
different  types  of  numbers. 

WTiat  would  you  do  if  you  were  the 
client? 

If  I  w  ere  a  client,  I  would  start  with  the 
panel  data.  What  the  panel  data  would  tell 
me  is  a  profile  of  my  audience,  which  I 
don’t  get  from  the  ser\  er  data.  It  tells  me 
the  demographic  profile,  it  will  give  me 
competitive  information  which  I  don’t  have 
right  now.  It  will  tell  me  what  my  people  do 
across  the  Internet,  which  I  can’t  tell  from 
my  own  data  set. 

The  panel  data  may  not  have  the  depth, 
then  I  want  to  move  to  my  serv  er  data.  I 
can  follow  every  single  click  and  people 
click  here,  here,  and  here,  I  get  a  90% 
follow  from  this  page. 

We  see  the  benefit  of  each  of  the 


Unique  Audience  (000) 

%  Chg* 

Unique  Audience  (000) 

7oChg’' 

18,930 

52% 

12,746 

38% 

9,563 

-6% 

7,318 

-3% 

9,516 

17% 

6,861 

35% 

5,630 

57% 

2,800 

111% 

5,350 

182% 

3,549 

172% 

4,839 

10% 

3,987 

23% 

4,590 

6% 

2,773 

16% 

3,635 

-6% 

2,640 

-7% 

3,390 

22% 

2,111 

28% 

2,774 

128% 

2,491 

-9% 

2,707 

-14% 

2,075 

-5% 

2,679 

3% 

1,709 

25% 

2,362 

43% 

1,316 

26% 

2,346 

-27% 

1,713 

-20% 

2,196 

16% 

1,663 

37% 

Source 

Nielsen  Online,  comScore  Media  Metrics 

“We  are  not  saying  that  tools  like  Omniture  or  site  census 

are  bad  or  inaccurate. ...  They  are  not  audience-measurement 

tools,  because  they  are  not  counting  audience.” 


site  with  our  tags  and  track  the  video 
stream  being  served  up  and  overlay  that 
with  the  demographic  information  from 
our  panel.  We  already  have  11  of  the  top  20 
video  distribution  companies  tagged  with 
us.  The  reason  why  we  are  not  doing  it  on 
the  main  service  is  that  we  want  to  do  it, 
but  the  whole  solution  depends  upon  the 
site  cooperating  with  us  and  tagging.  If 
they  want  to  do  it,  we’ll  do  it. 

There  is  a  newspaper  saying,  “We 
don’t  like  your  panel-based  metrics,”  and 
your  answer  is,  “OK,  we  can  help  you  out 


options.  One  is  that  you  can  sit  there  and 
say,  my  panel  data  says  “X”  and  my  server 
data  says  “2X,’’  I’m  going  to  sell  off  of  this. 
Or  maybe  you  end  up  with  a  number  that 
is  betw-een  those  two  numbers,  which  is 
where  you  are  probably  going  to  end  up  — 
but  suddenly  you  don’t  have  that  “2X’’ 
number  to  sell. 

^Vhat  about  the  agencies  and  people 
out  there  buying  online  advertising  — 
are  they  subscribing  to  Nielsen? 

We  have  over  100  agencies.  Almost  all 
of  them.  I  think  it’s  all  the  top  ones. 


approaches.  So  when  we  go  to  clients  we  are 
not  saying  this  data  is  wrong,  or  that  data  is 
right,  we  say  for  these  kinds  of  questions 
here  is  the  tool  you  need.  We  are  not  saying 
that  tools  like  Omniture  and  site  census  are 
bad  or  inaccurate.  We  are  saying  they  are 
better  suited  to  answer  different  questions. 
They  are  not  audience-measurement  tools, 
because  they  are  not  counting  audience. 
They  are  basically  tracking  click  streams 
from  computers.  11 

Enjoy  newspaper  industry  news  and 
fresh  analysis  daily  at  online 
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Longtime  ethical  debates  along  the  husiness/editorial 
divide  now  hit  the  new  Web  frontier 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


IN  RECENT  YEARS,  AS  MORE  NEWSPAPERS  —  AT  TIMES,  AWK- 

wardly  —  embrace  the  Web,  the  demand  for  advertising  to 
capitalize  on  that  expansion  has  naturally  accelerated. 
Newspaper  readers  have  seen  Web  advertising  take  on  a 
more  “in-your-face”  approach,  with  static  banner  ads  and 
“cube”  displays  sharing  space  with  (literally)  over-the-top  presenta¬ 
tions  that  range  from  roll-out  graphics  and  “push-down”  ads  to  full- 
page  displays  that  require  readers  to  either  ponder  them,  curse  them, 
or  click  the  “close”  icon  —  if  they  can  even  find  it. 

“All  forms  of  ads  can  be  intrusive,  but  some  of  the  new  forms  have 
the  potential  for  being  intrusive  in  a  way  that  affects  the  impact  of 


a  story  and  drives  you  away,”  says  Robert 
Steele  of  The  PojTiter  Institute.  That  much 
is  obvious,  but  receiving  much  less  atten¬ 
tion  are  the  ethical  questions  raised  by 
these  tjpes  of  innovative  advertising. 

Steele,  an  ethics  instructor,  and  others 
point  to  some  Web-ad  approaches  that  have 
been  creeping  into  some  newspaper  sites, 
such  as  “in-line”  text  ads  —  in  which  certain 
words  in  stories  are  highlighted  and,  when 
clicked,  take  readers  to  an  ad  or  a  related 
search  engine.  There  is  also  talk  of  strategies 
like  “advertorial  blogs”  that  are  similar  to 
news  blogs,  but  placed  as  advertisers’  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  other  “sponsored”  content 
that  some  fear  could  lead  to  a  site’s  news 
choices  being  affected. 

“It  makes  it  more  difficult  for  consumers 
to  distinguish  what  is  content  and  what  is 
advertising,”  says  Amy  Webb,  an  online 
ad  consultant  and  a  former  reporter  for 
Newsweek  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

“You  may  see  the  wall  [between  editorial  and 
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I  business]  really  start  to  breach  significantly.” 
j  Matthew  Raise,  online  editor  of  The  Sun  in 
I  Baltimore,  calls  advertorial  blogs  and  the  like 
“an  area  of  potential  chaos.” 

But  for  the  folks  on  the  business  side  sell- 
I  ing  ad  space,  demands  for  revenue  and  the 
1  need  to  compete  with  Web  sites  not  hindered 
I  by  the  same  editorial  constraints  newspapers 
I  face  are  forcing  them  to  go  beyond  the 
I  traditions  and  accept  ads  that  might  push 
the  ethical  limits.  “We  are  just  trying  to  find 
I  new  ways  to  support  the  business,”  says  Mike 
i  Coleman,  \ice  president/digital  media  for 
The  Arizona  Republic’s  azcentral.com,  which 
runs  in-line  ads.  “We  have  to  expand  with 
1  new  forms  of  advertising  and  new  business 
i  models  that  get  beyond  display  advertising.” 

Adds  Jim  Benton,  vice  president/sales  for 
AdBrite  of  San  Francisco,  w'hich  sells  in-line 
ads,  “In-line  is  a  product  that  is  mainstream 
i  and  has  been  successful.  It  would  make  a  lot 
j  of  sense  for  a  lot  of  publishers.” 

Still,  those  on  the  news  side  remain 


concerned  about  what  is  already  happening, 
and  what  the  future  of  online  ads  may  be.  “It 
is  really  irritating,  part  of  me  thinks  they  are 
almost  misleading,”  Cory  Heikkila,  home- 
page  producer  of  the  Houston  Chronicle’s 
j  site,  says  of  some  online  ads. 

i  Balancing  ad,  news  content 

Advertising  data  shows  the  trend  is  clearly 
toward  Web  sites  and  aw'ay  from  print. 
Newspaper  online  ad  revenue  has  consis¬ 
tently  growTi,  rising  21.1%  to  $773  million  in 
;  the  third  quarter  of 2007  compared  to  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.  Print-ad  revenue 
during  the  same  period  dropped  9%  to  $10.1 
billion.  Online  revenue  in  the  third  quarter 
represented  7-1%  of  total  ad  dollars,  up  from 
5.4%  a  year  earlier. 

And  w'hile  print  circulation  continues 
to  slide,  online  new'spaper  audiences  are 
I  growing.  According  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  newspaper  Web  sites 
saw  the  number  of  unique  users  jump  from 
41  million  in  January  2004  to  58  million  in 
January'  2007.  “That  is  where  most  news¬ 
papers  are  seeing  the  majority  of  growth,” 
i  says  John  Kimball,  the  NAAs  chief  market¬ 
ing  officer.  “That  is  because  it  is  the  untapped 
part  of  the  business.  It  is  w  here  the  gap  is  the 
largest  between  the  share  we  would  deserve 
and  the  share  we  have.” 

In  an  effort  to  boost  the  Web  ad  share, 
new'spaper  editors  and  executives  say 
making  the  most  of  the  Web  is  essential, 

!  if w'orrisome. 

I  “There  is  always  something  new'  to  deal 
with.  The  next  day,  you  never  know'  w'hat  is 
coming,”  says  Bill  Adee,  associate  managing 
editor/innovation  at  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
points  out  that  advertisers  are  moving  more 
^  to  the  Web  because  of  the  ability'  to  get  ads  so 
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When  hidden  ads  attack 


In-line  ads  are  accessed  by  a  highlighted  name 
or  term.  They  link  to  pop-up  Web  ads  (center), 
which  can  lead  to  a  search  engine  (right). 
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onslaught  if  it  drops  online  j 

fees  and  relies  completely  PUL 

on  ad  revenue.  Rooney  says  ^ 
that  does  not  worry  him,  P® 

claiming  an  ethical  breach  m 

“is  not  what  [advertising]  L  , 

clients  want  you  to  do.”  k  TjUV 

“The  concern  is  to  ensure 
it  is  clear  to  readers  when 
they  are  getting  ad  content  and  when 
they  are  getting  news  content,”  says  Kurt 
Greenbaum,  former  online  news  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  who  moved  to 
another  post  uathin  the  paper  in  November. 
“There  are  innovations  that  we  are  always 
grappling  with.” 

.James  Brady,  executive  editor  of  wash- 
ingtonpost.com  and  regarded  by  some  as 
a  Web  innovator,  agrees:  “The  danger  is 
definitely  there  because  of  the  ability  to 
integrate  advertising.  If  you  let  that  [ethi- 

move 
at  all,  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of 
conflict,  you 


“In-line  ads  are  in  a 
direction  I  would  not  go. 
It  disrupts  the  reader.” 

—  BILL  ADEE/Associate  Managing  Editor 
for  Innovation,  Chicago  Tribune 


print.  He  cites  as  an  e.xample  Google  ads 
that  are  based  on  content  of  news  stories. 
“They  just  look  at  kewords,”  he  says, 
recalling  a  story  about  Condoleezza  Rice  in 
Germany,  which  described  her  wearing 
black  boots.  That  sparked  a  Google  ad  for 
black  rice.  “Those  ads  were  removed.  Now 
we  can  turn  off  the  Google  ads,  but  there 
are  still  sometimes  ads  that  mix  content 
and  advertising  too  much.” 

Greenbaum  points  to  a  decision  just  last 
year  at  stltoday.com  to  disallow  advertise¬ 
ments  that  run  within  stories  having  the 
same  type  width.  Now^,  story  copy  continues 
around  an  ad  within  the  story,  instead  of 
requiring  readers  to  jump  over  the  ad.  “It 
helps  the  reader 
yr  e.xperience  to  not 

pYlUtf  tQ  roadblock  as  they 

are  scrolling  the 

apturethe  page,”  he  says. 


“You  are 
trying  to 
capture  the 
spirit  of  the 
culture.  It  did 
not  seem  out  of  place.” 

—  ROBERTSON  BARREH/VP  of 

Interactive,  Latimes.com  General  Manager 


are  dead.”  Brady  and  other  veteran  newspa¬ 
per  Web  editors  say  they  have  to  fend  off 
potential  breaches  more  and  more,  adding 
that  the  pressure  to  utilize  some  question¬ 
able  ads  creates  a  whole  new  ballgame. 

Editors  learned  years  ago,  he  adds,  that 
Web  advertisements  need  to  be  monitored 
more  closely  for  ethical  problems  because 
issues  can  arise  in  ways  they  never  did  in 


iHituiuiv  Setting  the 

dture.  It  did  wrong  tone 

J,  But  these  simple 

t  of  pIdCC.  changes  are  only 

iOMBIUIIffn/VPof 

com  General  Manager  .... 

°  that  are  appeanng 
more  often  and  hit 

too  close  to  news  copy,  or  create  ethical 
conflicts  in  other  w'ays. 

One  such  approach  is  the  changing  of  the 
Web  site’s  background  to  an  image  or  logo 
of  an  advertiser.  Greenbaum  of  the  St. 

Louis  Post-Dispatch  reluctantly  did  this  in 
the  recent  past  when  the  Broadw'ay  show 
Wicked  came  to  towm  —  some  inside  pages 
turned  green,  with  a  logo  of  the  show  dowm 


close  to  content.  “That  is  an  advantage  of 
online  advertising  —  the  purpose  is  to  end 
up  near  content  that  is  related  to  it.” 

Robertson  Barrett,  vice  president/inter¬ 
active  and  general  manager  oflatimes.com, 
says  newspapers  have  to  use  their  Web  sites 
to  increase  ad  revenue  or  get  left  behind  — 
and  “advertisers  want  to  see  how'  they  can 
be  effective.  We  are  tiying  to  compare 
ourselves  to  news  and  non-news  Web  sites, 
and  w’hat  is  successful  and  not  successful.” 

Web  editors  and  advertisers  are  finding 
that  newspaper  sites  are  a  good  bet.  Online 
revenue,  which  is  growing  faster  than  print- 
side  profits,  tells  much  of  the  story.  “News¬ 
papers  are  in  a  great  position  to  turn  their 
sites  into  communities  and  allow  advertis¬ 
ers  to  build  those  relationships,”  says  Steve 
Rubel,  senior  vice  president  of  Edelman 
Advertising  in  New'  York.  “The  traditional 
moneymakers  for  newspapers  are  banner 
ads  and  sponsorship 
and  Google  contex¬ 
tual  ads.” 

But  as  ad-revenue 
pressures  and  tech¬ 
nological  advance¬ 
ments  grow,  the 
push  for  online  ads 
that  might  crack  the 
editorial  waii  has 
become  greater.  Ad 
sales  executives  say 
papers  have  to  push 
the  limits,  just  like 
non-newspaper 
sites  and  bloggers 
do,  while  ethicists 
stress  that  need  to 
maintain  the  integrity  that  draws  readers 
in  the  first  place.  “You  don’t  have  to  com¬ 
promise  your  editorial  integrity  at  all,”  says 
Michael  R.ooney,  w’ho  as  chief  revenue  offi¬ 
cer  of  The  Wall  Street  Jou  rnal  is  responsible 
for  its  ad  sales.  “First  and  foremost,  we  sell 
the  audience,  the  quality  of  the  audience.” 

Even  the  Journo/,  which  has  been  the 
only  major  newspaper  to  charge  for  online 
subscriptions,  may  soon  face  the  Web-ad 
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Is  your  Sunday  TV  book  a  losing  game? 
Try  a  win-win  solution  from  TV  Guide:  i 


Get  out  of  the  TV  listings  business  with  a  targeted  alternative  from  the  most  trusted  name  in  television 
guidance.  With  Powered  by  TV  Guide”  grids  both  in-paper  and  online  plus  a  reduced  subscription  rate 
to  our  magazine,  your  readers  get  access. to  the  best  TV  content  availabfe.  And  you  get  to  eliminate  the 
costly  production  of  your  TV  book  once  and  for  all. 


Think  win-win— email  TYSolutions@tvguide.com  or  call  John  Geiger  at  610.293.8847  to  learn  more. 


The  link  is  in 

At  The  New  York  Times  site,  company  names 
in  articles  are  linked  to  both  related  stories  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  company’s  own  Web  site. 
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When  perasing  stories 
on  the  NYT  site,  “you  are 
one  click  away  from  an 

ad.”  -  EDWARD  WASSERMAN 

Journalism  Ethics  Professor 


the  world  news  site  would  set 
the  wrong  tone.” 

Brady  and  other  Web  editors  L' 
have  been  approached  with  ^ 

similar  plans  but  rejected  them, 
at  least  for  now.  “That  is  some- 
thing  that  mi.xes  content  and  jHUj 

advertising  too  much,”  he  says. 

Another  area  of  concern  arose  for  the 
L.A.  Times  in  2006  with  the  release  of  the 
film  The  Black  Dahlia,  about  a  gruesome 
unsolved  murder.  Producers  w  anted  to  use 
story  clips  from  the  newspaper  on  their 
own  Web  site  for  the  film,  sparking  concern 
and  an  editorial  request  to  review'  the 
selected  copy.  “There  had  to  be  a  clear 
labeling  that  it  was  an  advertisement, 
involvement  of  key  editors  in  selecting  the 
stories,  and  the  requirement  of  clarity  for 
the  audience,”  Barrett  says.  “When  it  has 
gotten  murk\'  is  when  there  are  different 
views  inside  the  [newspaper]  building 
on  w  hat  constitutes  journalistic  integrity 
and  consumer  e.xpectations.” 

Barrett  contends  that  most  Web  audi¬ 
ences  know  how'  to  differentiate  advertis¬ 
ing  from  news  content  better  than  people 
think.  That  view  led  to  the  recent  removal 
of  small  “advertisement”  labels  from  cube 
ads  on  the  site’s  homepage.  “They  have 
been  so  common  for  users  to  see  that  it 
has  become  the  norm  not  to  label  it,”  he 
says.  “When  99%  of  other  Web  sites  do 
something  as  normal  behavior,  I  think  we 
should  do  it  unless  there  is  some  special 
case  of  confusion.” 

Other  online  editors  share  Barrett’s  view. 
“The  Web  audience  is  more  sophisticated 
and  more  capable  of  making  decisions 


the  margins.  “It  was  just  a  one-day  thing 
and  we  had  a  note  on  the  site  that  explained 
it,”  he  recalls,  describing  it  as  one  of  those 
“cases  that  makes  us  nervous.  We  weren’t 
quite  tickled  about  it  in  the  newsroom.” 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Barrett 
recalls  such  background  (or  “skins”)  ads, 
including  one  for  Target  w'ithin  the  paper’s 
entertainment  sections:  “We  have  done  it 
on  very  rare  occasions.  There  is  a  view  that 
we  should  not  do  things  like  that,  that  it 
is  not  distinguishable.”  But  in  the  case  of 
Target,  he  says  the  approach  w'orked  in 
the  paper’s  “The  Envelope”  page  about 
entertainment  awards.  “You  are  trying  to 
capture  the  spirit  of  the  culture.  It  did  not 
seem  out  of  place,”  he  claims.  “To  do  it  in 


about  w'hat  is  advertising  and  what  isn’t,” 
claims  Chris  Jennewein,  the  San  Diego 
Un  ion-Tribune’s  vice  president  of  Internet 
operations.  “They  don’t  have  to  be  hit  over 
the  head.”  Baise  at  the  Sun  agrees,  saying, 
“you  have  to  give  readers  some  credit  at 
being  able  to  distinguish  things.”  But  is  this 
just  wishful  thinking,  or  a  rationalization? 


‘In-line' or  over  the  line? 

The  first  of  w'hat  many  regard  as  crossing- 
the-line  Web  ads  are  “in-line”  text  ads. 
Several  Gannett  newspapers,  including  The 
Arizona  Republic  and  The  Indianapolis  Star, 
have  been  using  them  in  recent  months, 
along  with  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

“It  is  not  in  hard  new's  or  hard  business 
news  areas,”  says  Hyde  Post,  the  A/Cs  vice 
president/Intemet  operations,  who  began 
implementing  the  ads  a  year  ago.  “Initially, 
there  were  some  concerns,  but  I  think  it  has 
done  a  prettv'  good  job.  Advertisers  like  it 
because  it  is  a  somew  hat  different  model.”  In 
Arizona,  Coleman  echoed  those  views:  “We 
are  just  trying  to  find  new'  ways  to  support 
the  business.  We  have  to  e.xperiment  with 
new  forms  of  advertising  and  new  business 
models  that  get  beyond  display  advertising.” 

But  the  in-line  approach  has  stirred 
controversy  among  several  academic 
observers  and  other  Web  editors,  who  state 
flatly  they  will  not  run 
them.  “I  am  not  in  favor 
of  it,”  says  Howard  Saltz, 
vice  president/content  de¬ 
velopment  at  MediaNews 
Group.  “It  was  discussed 
here,  and  it  seemed  a  little 
bit  of  a  nuisance.” 

Brady  in  Washington 
adds,  “It  is  not  something 
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“Very  clearly  you  are 
letting  readers  know  that 
It  Is  being  sponsored/’ 

—  MICHAEL  ROONEY 

Chief  Revenue  Officer,  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
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I  am  comfortable  with,  but  advertisers  are 
trying  to  get  their  message  out.”  He  points 
out  that  his  site  already  uses  such  in-line 
highlighting  to  take  readers  to  background 
information  on  news  subjects.  “If  we  add  it  in 
for  advertising,  you  would  have  to  make  it 
clear  what  it  is.” 

For  Bill  Adee  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
idea  “would  be  pretty  damn  close  to  crossing 
the  line,  if  not  going  over  it,”  while  LA.s 
Barrett  contends,  “things  like  in-line  ads  are 
in  a  direction  I  would  not  go  to.  It  disrupts 
the  reader.” 

Tim  McGuire,  former  editor  of  the  Star- 
Tribune  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis  and  a  journalism 
professor  at  Arizona 
State  University,  has 
led  a  minor  crusade 
against  the  in-line 
ads  since  the  Arizona 
Republic  began  using 
them.  In  several  posts 
to  his  own  blog, 

McGuire  has  railed 
against  them  as  a  clear 
ethical  breach.  “We  all 
understand  that  one 
of  the  great  benefits  of 
online  journalism  is 
the  power  to  link  to 
other  content  on 
the  Web,”  he  wrote 
in  a  November 
p)osting,  adding 
later,  “As  w'e  are 
searching  for  ways 
to  engage  readers, 

I  assure  you  inter¬ 
rupting  the  reading 
experience  is  not 
going  to  attract 
more  readers.” 

Still,  the  idea 
appears  to  be 
catching  on  despite 
editors’  objections.  “That  is  something  we  are 
looking  at,”  admits  Greenbaum  in  St.  Louis. 

“I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  tell  you  I  am 
thrilled  about  it.  It  is  something  the  jur\'  is 
out  on  as  to  what  readers  think  about  it.” 

Gauging  the  'squiini  factor 

And  then  there  are  other  online  ad 
approaches  that  make  some  Web  editors, 
and  obsen  ers,  squirm  a  bit.  While  not  bla¬ 
tantly  taking  a  sledgehammer  to  the  venerable 
“w'all,”  for  some  journalists  a  handfiil  of  new 
ideas  seem  to  at  least  chip  at  the  foundation. 

One  such  example  is  the  regular  ATck’  York 
Times  practice  of  linking  company  names 
within  stories  to  both  related  articles  and,  in 


some  instances,  a  company’s  Web  site. 

“You  are  one  click  away  from  an  ad,”  claims 
Edward  Wasserman,  professor  of  journalism 
ethics  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  and 
a  columnist  for  The  Miami  Herald.  The 
Times  also  turned  heads  when  it  launched 
the  “Blogrunner”  on  its  technolog\'  Web 
page,  which  posts  links  to  stories  from  non- 
Times  news  outlets  including  blogs,  and  in 
some  cases  rival  news  sites  that  might  have 
few'er  qualms  about  breaching  the  ethics  wall. 

“I  don’t  know'  how'  much  those  stories  are 
filtered  through  the  church/state  process,” 
Edelman’s  Rubel  says  of  the  Blogrunner’s 


Paying  for  traffic 

WashingtonPost.Newsweek  Interactive  sells 
ads  that  outside  bloggers  run  on  their  sites, 
often  in  exchange  for  a  listing  in  its  blogroll. 


The  only  sites 
considered  for 
the  sponsored 
hlogrollare  ones 
deemed  as 


5  Pracboes  to  Sharpen  Your  Focus  al  Wbrk 
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‘‘quality  content.** 

— -  JEFF  BURKETT/Director  of  Sales  Develop¬ 
ment,  WashingtonPost.Newsweek  Interactive 


links.  “Do  those 
sites  need  to  be 
vetted?  They  are 
an  extension  of  the 
Neu'  York  Timesr 
Saul  Hassel,  who  edits  a  blog  on  the  same 
Times  tech  page,  admits  the  linked  sites  are 
not  controllable  but  defends  the  practice: 
“The  sources  the  ‘Blogrunner’  links  to  are 
selected  largely  by  us  and  they  don’t  necessari¬ 
ly  follow  the  standards  we  set.  I  don’t  think  we 
link  to  a  site  where  the  .site  e.xperience  itself  is 
something  that  is  compromising.  Our  readers 
are  linking  and  clicking  all  over  the  place,  and 
there  is  nothing  we  are  doing  that  is  sending 
them  to  places  they  wouldn’t  go  to  an>vvay. 
We  are  just  making  it  faster.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  meanwhile,  has 
positioned  subsection  links  on  top  of  its 
Small  Business  and  Autos  Web  pages  to 
include  icons  for  specific  products,  like 


Porsche  and  MasterCard,  which  when 
clicked  take  users  to  a  corporate  page.  In 
light  lettering,  the  pages  are  described  as 
prepared  by  those  companies,  but  without 
the  word  “advertisement.” 

At  boston.com.  Editor  David  Beard  savs 
the  site’s  new’s  side  recently  took  control  of  its 
Jobs  and  Real  Estate  sections  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  to  better  control  the 
content  and  guard  against  potential  con¬ 
flicts:  “We  felt  journalists  could  collate  the 
material  that  is  interesting.” 

Washingltonpost.com,  meanwhile,  began 
creating  what  it  calls  “sponsored  blogs”  in 
2006.  through 
which  the  Web 
site  .sells  ads  that 
outside  bloggers 
run  on  their  sites, 
often  in  exchange 
for  a  listing  in 
the  sponsored 
blogroll.  “It  is 
a  commercial 
bundling  of 
relevant  sites  and 
blogs.  We  take 
them  out  to  adver¬ 
tisers  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  entitv',” 
says  Jeff  Burkett, 
director  of  sales 
development 
at  Washington 
Post.Newsweek 
Interactive,  which 
operates  the  sen  - 
ice.  He  stresses 
that  the  blogroll 
-  is  separate  from 
the  paper’s  news 


blogs  and  is  clearly  labeled,  and  adds  that 
only  sites  that  “we  bless  as  quality  content” 
are  considered. 

W’hile  these  approaches  do  not  truly  shat¬ 
ter  the  ad/news  barrier,  obsen  ers  contend 
they  are  an  effort  to  have  advertising  either 
appear  as  content  or  grab  readers  in  a  way 
that  is  similar  to  a  news  product.  "The  other 
side  of  the  fence  is  changing,  and  it  is  not 
going  away,”  says  Webb 

Editors  must  remain  vigilant 

More  of  the  same  is  definitely  coming,  say 
advertisers  and  editors,  including  advertorial 
blogs  that  are  outright  sponsor-controlled; 
professionals  who  pay  to  oversee  advice-tvpe 
online  columns;  and  even  sponsors  for 
reader  comment  pages. 

Coleman  at  the  Arizona  Republic  says 
the  paper  already  has  a  template  for  an 
advertorial  blog.  “It  would  be  clearly  labeled 
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traffic,  not  the  news  demand.  “You  are  not 
far  from  being  able  to  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  in  advance  of  how  lucrative  a  particular 
story  will  be,”  says  professor  Wasserman. 
“The  advertisers  know  precisely  the  kind  of 
reader  who  will  read  a  particular  story.  That 
is  no  less  corrupt  than  inserting  a  plug  [in  a 
story]  for  a  particular  retailer  because  they 
are  an  advertiser.” 


as  a  message  for  an  advertiser,”  he  says. 
“Similar  to  a  news  blog,  but  clearly  labeled. 
The  options  are  almost  endless.”  In  Atlanta, 
meanwhile,  Hyde  Post  says  the  paper  has 
discussed  sponsored  blogs  with  such 
companies  as  Merrill  Lynch:  “It  would 
say  ‘Merrill  Lynch,’  with  Merrill  Lynch 
advisors  answering  questions  in  a  blog 
format  with  blog  functions.  It  would  look 
different  from  other  blogs.” 

But  is  a  label  enough  when  the  format  is 
similar  to  a  news-side  product?  Saltz  of 
MediaNews  Group  seems  not  to  think  so. 
“Advertorials  always  creep  me  out  because 
their  intent  is  to  deceive,”  he  says. 

Poynter’s  Steele  says  a  sponsor  for  reader 
comment  pages  is  not  far-fetched,  but  its 
impact  could  be  problematic.  He  says 
advertisers  might  want  to  sponsor  certain 
types  of  comments:  “It  is  possible  you 
might  be  more  restrained  or  less  restrained 
[in  the  comments  that  are  po.sted]  based 
on  the  demands  or  pressures  of  the 
advertiser.” 

Others  point  to  the  ever-expanding  data 
about  Web  users  that  could  all  but  predict 
what  types  of  stories  will  draw  which  kinds 
of  readers,  raising  the  thorny  issue  of 
writing  specific  stories  based  on  the  Web 


go  back  and  do  something  not  to  confuse  it.” 

NAAs  Kimball  agrees:  “I  think  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  way  smarter  than  we  give  them 
credit  for.  If  the  lines  get  too  blurred,  the 
reaction  is  they  quit  going  there.” 

Then  there  are  others,  such  as  Ken 
Doctor,  a  former  Knight  Bidder  editor  and 
reporter  who  monitors  journalism  ethics 
at  contentbridges.com,  and  claims  news¬ 
papers  jumped  on  to  the  Web  with  more 
focus  on  audience  gain  and  immediate 
reach  than  on  the  underlying  ad/news  wall 
ethical  problems.  “In  creating  Web  sites, 
newspapers  did  not  apply  what  they 
learned  in  print,”  Doctor  says.  “Often 
times,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  Web  site 
is  a  general  manager,  not  a  journalist.  It 
started  to  get  foggy.” 

Either  way,  it  is  clear  that  online  revenue¬ 
building  efforts  coupled  with  new  innova¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  batter  the  ethics  wall 
at  newspaper  Web  sites  much  harder  than 
they  will  in  print.  “We  expect  a  lot  of  ideas 
to  go  into  the  hopper,”  predicts  Barrett  in 
Los  Angeles.  “We  expect  a  lot  more  of  these 
debates.”  11 

Check  out  Senior  Editor  Joe  Strupp’s 
Vy  reports  daily  at  E&P  Online 


Navigating  the  fog’ 

So  is  all  of  this  a  panic  over  nothing?  Web 
editors  say  newspapers  have  had  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  news/ad  wall  for  decades,  and 
with  so  much  scrutiny  of  their  sites,  some 
maintain  their  watchdog  efforts  are  as 
strong  as  ever. 

“People  move  around  a  lot  more  on  the 
Web.  Do  they  know  what  is  an  ad  and  what 
isn’t?”  asks  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Editor 
Phil  Bronstein.  “Maybe  they  do.  We  look 
at  things  as  they  come  up.”  Chris  Morrill, 
general  manager  of  The  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant’s  Web  site,  acknowledges  a  need 
to  keep  tabs  on  Web  ads  more  than  print, 
but  claims  it  isn’t  a  problem.  He  cites  as  an 
example  an  advertiser  w'ho  wanted  their  ad 
to  include  simple  text,  similar  to  a  story  — 
a  request  he  denied:  “I  had  the  salesperson 
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Along 
weekend  in 
Venezuela  on 
an  lAPA  push 
for  press 
freedom 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


I 


ciir  ’M  GOING  TO  Caracas,”  I  tell  a  friend  who  in  the 
1990s  traveled  there  frequently  as  a  senior  executive 
for  a  multinational  corporation.  His  immediate  re¬ 
sponse:  “I  never  went  anywhere  in  Caracas  without 
an  armed  guard.” 

Hmm,  I  think  to  myself,  that’s  not  in  the  budget. 

It  would  be  a  comment  that  captured  the  tensions  of  my  late- 
November  trip  to  Venezuela  as  part  of  a  delegation  of  Inter 
American  Press  Association  (lAPA)  directors.  We  were  going  to 
Caracas  at  the  request  —  the  insistence,  really  —  of  lAPA’s 
Venezuelan  members  who  were  alarmed  at  the  latest  threat  to 
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press  freedom  from  their  increasingly 
authoritarian  president,  Hugo  Chavez. 
Sweeping  constitutional  changes  in  a 
Dec.  2  referendum  threatened  to  remake 
Venezuela  as  Cuba  with  Chavez  as  its  Fidel 
Castro,  they  warn. 

We  know  one  thing  for  certain  about 
going  to  Venezuela  —  we  won’t  be  welcome. 

lAPA  and  Chavez  have  a  history.  His 
hostility  soared  after  an  aborted  coup  in 
2002,  when  —  in  the  view  of  even  many 
objective  observers  —  the  national  news¬ 
papers  and  television  stations  openly 
cheered  the  feckless  golpistas. 

Referring  to  lAPA  by  its  Spanish  acromm, 
his  vice  president  once  spit  out:  “SIPes  una 
latrina.”^o  translation  necessarv'. 

At  its  Miami  annual  meeting  in  October, 
LAPA  President  Earl  Maucker,  editor  of  the 
South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel,  had  revealed 
that  hotel  after  hotel  were  suddenly  refusing 
to  host  our  long-planned  March  2008  mid¬ 
year  meeting.  Maybe  the  government  was 
putting  pressure  on  them.  Maybe  they  just 
didn’t  want  the  political  heat  we  might  bring. 

Now,  even  getting  a  relatively  small 
group  of  us  into  Venezuela  is  starting  to 
look  daunting. 

As  the  Nov.  18  date  for  the  study  mission 
draws  closer,  the  National  Assembly’s  deputy' 
speaker  —  a  journalist  by  trade,  ironically  — 
wants  our  delegation  declared  personas 
non  grata.  Student  demonstrations  against 
Chavez  had  turned  violent,  and  we  are 
coming,  she  says,  to  stir  up  more. 

“You  had  to  wonder,”  Maucker  would  say 
afterward,  “how  would  the  population,  the 
pro-Chavez  folks,  react  to  that?” 

No  matter  what,  he  adds,  we’re  going. 


editor  and  co-owner  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian,  and  I  breeze  through 
immigration. 

A  sign  by  the  baggage  claim  announces, 
“Venezuela  —  Now  it’s  for  Every  one !”  Not 
just,  I  guess,  Chavez’s  domestic  enemies, 
the  “oligarchy.” 

Just  outside  is  a  -  -  -  - _ 

huge  billboard. 


there  would  be  too  much  traffic  and  hassle 
from  the  “megamercal.”  The  what?  An  event 
with  lots  of  food.  Oh,  so  kind  of  like  an  art 
fair,  I  say.  His  silent  look  tells  me  I  had  a 
lot  to  learn  about  life  w'ith  Chavez  as  your 
president. 

Oil  has  fueled  a  huge  consumer  binge 


remi¬ 
niscent  of  ones  I’d  seen 
in  Havana,  showing  a 
satanic-looking  Uncle 
Sam  setting  fire  to 
com.  Like  Fidel  Castro, 

Chavez  believes 
ethanol  is  a  crime 
against  the  world’s 
hungry’.  “Food  is  not 
fuel!”  it  reads.  “Reject 
the  Harvest  of  Death!” 

For  the  next  three 
days,  I  would  see 
Chavez  propaganda 
at  almost  literally 
every  turn. 

On  nearly  every  usable  vertical  surface  on 
the  long  drive  from  the  airport  to  Caracas, 
there  were  a  series  of  neatly  stenciled  paint¬ 
ings,  in  the  trademark  Chavez  red,  proclaim¬ 
ing  support  for  the  constitutional  changes 
with  the  slogan  “Yes,  With  Chavez!” 

But  then,  there  were  apparently  a  lot  of 
freelancers  on  the  “reforma”  bandwagon, 
too.  “Si”  was  spray-painted  in  red  every  ¬ 
where  around  the  city,  or  marked  in  soap 
on  the  window's  of  countless  automobiles. 

I  would  be  in  Caracas  24  hours  before  I 
saw'  a  single  “No.” 


IRECOHHriAWENEtUEll 


This  wrapper  around  a  pro-government  Venezuelan  weekly  touted 
Chavez’s  constitutional  reforms,  encouraging  a  “yes”  vote  on  Dec.  2. 

reflected  in  the  many  SUVs  in  the  streets 
and  e.\pensive  Scotch  in  clubs.  But  Chavez’s 
.socialist  tinkering  with  price  controls  on  food 
basics  is  also  causing  things  like  milk  and 
meat  to  disappear  from  grocery'  shelves.  At 
occasional  megamercals  mn  by  Chavez’s 
food  ministry,  long  lines  form  to  buy  these 
basics  at  cheap  prices. 

The  next  day,  front-page  headlines  in 
the  leading  indeprendent  newspapers  will 
take  some  none-too-subtle  shots  at  the 
megamercal.  “Lines  like  in  Cuba,”  El 
National  says.  “It’s  Caracas.  Not  Havana,” 
jibes  E/  Universal. 

At  a  Metro  stop  w’e  wait  in  our  owti 
long  line  for  tickets.  The  clean  and  modern 
subw'ay  includes  ads  for  the  usual  con¬ 
sumer  products  —  and  Chavez.  At  every 
stop,  sleek  graphics  urge  a  “Yes”  vote  for 
reforma  with  the  tag  line,  “Nothing  can 
stop  the  Revolution!” 


SUNDAY,  NOV.  18 

Bmce  and  I  decide  to  explore  Caracas 
ahead  of  our  first  meetings  that  evening. 

A  cab  driver  declines  to  take  us  to  our 
destination,  Bolivar  Plaza,  because,  he  says. 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  17 

My  lingering  fears  of  being  turned  back 
at  Simon  Bolivar  International  Airport 
prove  groundless  as  Bruce  Brugmann, 


Before  the 
whitewash; 
public  signs 
painted  on 
a  wall  in 
Venezuela, 
urging 
residents  to 
vote  against 
Chavez's 
referendum. 
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No  stranger  to  controversy,  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian  Editor/Owner  Bruce  B. 
Brugmann  visits  a  Chavez  rally  on  Nov.  18 


president. 5 push'fo, a 


A  vandalized  wall  mural  at 

to  the  University  of  Venezuela  at  Caracas, 

a  Sr  PfoPP»»l<>">»''» 
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On  impulse,  we  stop  short  of  our  intend¬ 
ed  destination  —  and  walk  right  into  a  pro- 
Chavez  rally.  Children  jumped  on  inflatable 
slides,  and  knots  of  excited  girls  in  Chavez 
red  bounce  to  a  rumba  blaring  from  a  bus. 
“Yes,  yes,  yes!”  the  chorus  goes.  Venezuela  is 
turning  from  the  old  corruption,  “for  good.” 
Hawkers  sell  red  caps  and  t-shirts  with 
a  grinning  Chavez  on  the  front  and  the 
legend  “Si!  I’m  a  socialist!”  on  the  back. 

The  megamercal  had  apparently 
decamped  by  the  time  Bruce  and  I  arrive 
at  Bolivar  Plaza,  home  to  the  Chavez- 
controlled  Supreme  Court  and  National 
Assembly.  A  small  crowd  gathered  around 
a  man  excitedly  declaiming  his  cause.  It’s 
not  politics  —  but  pills  that  would  enable 
his  male  buyers  to  perform  “three,  four, 
five  times”  a  night. 


MEET  THE  PRESS,  PART  I 

A  little  before  7  p.m.,  our  group  assem¬ 
bles  for  our  first  meeting  with  Venezuelan 
lAPA  members. 

From  the  United  States,  there  is  me, 
Bruce,  Earl  Maucker,  and  Ed  Seaton, 
publisher  of  Seaton  Newspapers’  flagship 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury.  From  Colom¬ 
bia:  Enrique  Santos  Calderon,  co-director 
of  the  nation’s  biggest  daily,  El  Tiempo  in 
Bogota,  and  lAPAs  first  vice  president. 
Gonzalo  Marroquin  heads  the  LAPAs 
committee  on  freedom  of  the  press  and 
expression,  and  is  director  of  Prensa  Libre, 
Guatemala’s  biggest  daily.  Alejo  Miro 
Quesada  heads  the  influential  El  Comercio 
daily  in  Peru.  From  IAPj!^  Miami  head¬ 
quarters  comes  Executive  Director  Julio 
E.  Munoz  and  its  press  freedom  director, 
Ricardo  Trotti. 

I  knew  that  LAPA  missions  are  big  deals 
in  the  countries  they  visit,  but  I  hadn’t 
figured  on  the  media  scrum  that  awaits, 
and  would  pounce  at  our  every  meeting. 


i  We  have  a  long  photo  op,  and  then  close  ' 
the  door  to  hear  from  the  members.  j 

They  are  among  old  association  friends, 
but  they  are  a  grim-faced  group  of  16, 
sitting  stiffly  in  their  chairs.  They  tell  of 
constant  intimidation  by  elected  officials 
and  Chavez  supporters,  who  target  re-  j 

porters  and  circulation  workers,  and  ! 

vandalize  property.  ' 

None  of  this  is  new  to  us.  Over  the 
past  eight  years,  lAPA  has  scrupulously 
documented  the  many  ways  Chavez  has 
systematically  sought  to  muzzle  and  in¬ 
timidate  the  press.  Beyond  his  relentless 
verbal  attacks  and  the  imposition  of  finan¬ 
cial  controls  that  vastly  raised  the  cost  and 
availability  of  newsprint,  independent 
dailies  like  El  Universal  and  El  Nacional 
saw  the  government’s  hand  in  mobs  from  j 
“Bolivarian  circles”  that  would  blockade  or  i 
vandalize  their  offices  in  “repudiation”  , 
demonstrations. 

A  2005  LAPA  report  found  that  news- 
;  paper  photographers  and  TV  cameramen 
were  assaulted  by  Chavez  supporters  so  of-  i 
ten  they  were  afraid  to  wear  vests  with  their 
news  organization’s  logos.  The  government 
ratcheted  up  penalties  and  prosecutions  for 
libel  and  “insult”  laws,  in  which  the  truth  is 
:  not  necessarily  a  defense, 
j  “You  come  here,  and  there  is  criticism 
[of  Chavez]  on  the  front  pages  of  some 
papers,  and  there  are  people  talking  about 
;  him  on  TV,  and  it  seems  like  there  is  free  i 
!  speech,  it  might  be  hard  to  understand  the 
intimidation,”  Miguel  Henrique  Otero,  El 
NacionaFs  editor,  tells  us.  , 

The  proposed  “reforms”  that  were  get¬ 
ting  the  most  attention  included  provisions 
allowing  Chavez  to  seek  re-election  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  to  suspend  all  freedom 
of  expression  during  open-ended  “states  of 
i  exception”  that  he  could  decree  unilaterally. 
But  the  media  owners  are  as  much  worried 
about  provisions  giving  the  government  ! 


new  rights  to  “communal”  property.  I 

It  promises  to  protect  only  “legitimately  |  j 
acquired”  private  property.  The  Venezuela  j 
media  owners  know  how  that  will  go:  Even  | 
without  “reform,”  the  government  seized  | 

Radio  Caracas  TV’s  broadcast  equipment  j 
after  its  license  e.xpired  last  May,  and  | 

replaced  it  with  a  pro-Chavez  channel.  I 

“Once  he  gets  this,  he  will  come  after  us,”  !  j 
one  TV  station  owner  declares.  '  I 

The  gloomy  media  owners  figure  one  way  i  j 
or  another,  Chavez  would  win  on  Dec.  2.  In-  1 1 
ternational  groups  like  the  European  Union  i 
who  sent  election  observers  to  Chavez’s  past  ;  j 
landslide  victories  weren’t  invited  this  time. 

“So  not  even  the  Carter  Cent^'r  is  coming?”  | ; 
one  of  us  asks.  It’s  a  rare  moment  of  comic  j ! 
relief  Nobody,  it  seems,  trusts  Jimmy  | 

Carter.  “That  would  be  worse !  ”  two  or  three  ! 
shout  at  the  same  time.  I 


MONDAY,  NOV.  19 

With  the  start  of  the  work  week,  Caracas  i 

becomes  the  congested,  polluted,  bump-  ■ 
tious  place  described  in  the  many  tourist  j 
guidebooks  that  advise  you  to  get  on  your 
way  pronto  to  a  lovely  Venezuela  resort  like  j 

Margarita  Island  before  you  get  mugged.  ! 

LAPAs  visit  is  teased  on  the  front  pages  of  1 
the  two  biggest  papers,  with  articles  and 
photos  inside.  El  Universal  often  complains 
it  doesn’t  get  nearly  the  amount  of  govern-  | 

ment  advertising  its  size  would  merit,  but  it  j 
has  a  big  ad  today:  The  National  Assembly 
reprints  its  verbose  resolution  asking  the 
government  to  declare  our  LAPA  mission 
“non  grata.” 

“lAPA  does  not  defend  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  informed  in  a  timely,  accurate 
manner,  but  instead  spreads  lies  and  misin¬ 
formation  and  justifies  acts  of  censorship  by  | 
publishers,  which  in  fact  does  curtail  free-  { 
dom  of  speech,”  the  resolution  declares.  j 

It  seems  I’ve  come  to  Venezuela  “as  part  i 
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INSTITUTIONALIZING  INNOVATION... 

SEIZING  UNTAPPED  OPPORTUNITIES. 


sK\iir> 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA  ''^/ON 

February  20-22,  2008,  Ponte  Vedra  Inn  &  Club,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  FI 

Held  in  conjunction  with  the  SNA  Publishers’  Conference 

The  Florida  Press  Association  joins  SNA  to  bring  this  high  level 
of  programming  to  the  community  newspaper  industry. 


Attention  Publishers  -  bring  your  senior  management  team  -  invest  one  day  in  your  future! 


At  this  seminar: 

■  Learn  how  to  create  an  environment  of  innovation 

■  Find  out  how  to  make  innovation  repeatable 

■  Work  in  small  groups  with  managers  from  your 
organization  or  with  those  at  like-sized  companies 
to  develop  actionable  plans  to  implement  upon 
your  return 

■  Examine  3-5  community  newspaper  case  studies 
that  used  the  tools  of  disruptive  innovation  with 
amazing  results 


Seminar  Leader 

SCOTT  ANTHONY 
President,  Innosight,  LLC 

Last  year  Scott  Anthony,  chief  architect  of  API's 
Newspaper  Next  project,  wowed  attendees  with 
a  one-day  symposium  that  addressed  creating 
growth  through  disruptive  innovation.  In  this 
follow  up  symposium,  the  Innosight  team  will 
focus  on  newspaper  success  stories  using  the 
theories  of  disruption  innovation  and  the  new  Jobs 
to  be  done  in  phase  two.  Scott  will  also  feature 
brand  new  research  focusing  on  how  companies 
can  institutionalize  innovation. 


SpKiat 


DEEP  DISCOUNTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  MANAGERS  THAT  ATTEND  WITH  A  PAYING  PUBLISHER 


One  day  rates  available  -  SNA  member  editors  attend  for  free* 


SNA  Spring  Publishers’  Conference,  February  20-22 


Conference  highlights: 

Lessons  From  Around  the  Globe —  Earl  Wilkinson,  Executive  Director,  INMA 
Economic  Outlook  2008  —  with  representatives  from  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray,  a  leading 
newspaper  analyst  and  a  CEO  of  a  major  community  newspaper  division 
Outside  Support  for  Your  Organization  —  When  to  Seek  It  -  Panel  will  debate  the  pros  and 
cons  of  outsourcing  and  centralizing 

Legal  Update  for  Publishers  —  Samuel  Morley,  Florida  Press  Association/Service 
Engaging  Readers  with  Innovative  Newspaper/Website  Designs 
Great  Ideas  Session 

Developing  a  Successful  Online  Strategy  with  a  Limited  Budget 

Publisher  roundtables,  editorial  awards  banquet,  annual  golf  outing  and  more! 


SK\ 


SNA  REPRESENTS  NEARLY  2,400  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


LOCAL  Papers.  Local  News.  Loyal  Readers^ ^ 


For  registration  materials  and  complete  conference  program,  visit  www.suburtHuv4iews.org  or  call  SNA  headquarters  at  ^88)  486-2466. 
SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  CLASSIFIED  AVENUE  (FORMERLY  SCAN)  FOR  SPONSORING  THIS  CONFERENCE. 

*  DETAILS  OF  THE  FREE  EDITOR  REGISTRATION  OFFER  AVAILARLE  ON  THE  WERSITE. 


Enrique  Santos,  left,  co-editor  of  Bogota’s  £/ 
r/ernpo;  Alejandro  ubre 

I'dSrSaio  Marr'oqui’n  with  Earl  Maucker 


^  -  ^  \gri 

Prensa  Libre’s  Marroquin,  also  president  of 
lAPA’s  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
and  Expression,  with  journos  post-conference 


left,  wm,  EDito,  Maucte, 


of  a  new  propaganda  attack  aimed  at  turn¬ 
ing  public  opinion  against  the  Bolivarian 
process.”  Today,  we  will  learn  that  it  isn’t 
just  the  “oligarchic”  media  owners  who 
oppose  Chavez’s  reforms.  We  hear  from 
a  human  rights  organizer  accused  of 
“treason,”  a  constitutional  lawyer  who  calls 
the  constitutional  changes  not  “reform  but 
fraud,”  a  journalist  trade  union  head  who 
thinks  Chavez  will  use  the  changes  to 
eliminate  unions. 

No  one  from  the  government  will  meet 
with  the  hated  lAPA,  but  the  head  of  a  pro- 
Chavez  association  styling  itself  “Journalists 
for  the  Truth”  (PPV  for  its  initials  in 
Spanish)  will.  But  Marcos  Hernandez  has 
shown  up  with  a  big  group,  cameras  in  tow, 
that’s  demanding  to  tape  the  proceedings, 
says  the  jittery  secretary  general  of 
I  Venezuela’s  publishers’  association.  She 
worries  they  want  to  embarrass  us  by 
making  a  big  scene. 

After  a  fluny'  of  whispered  negotiations, 
everyone  is  settled  in,  and  Maucker  assures 
PPV  that  we  want  a  dialogue.  “We  have 
common  ground,”  he  says.  “Like  you,  we 
have  no  political  power,  and  we  also  seek 
to  serve  the  common  good.” 

The  response  from  Hernandez  is  an 
!  angry  dressing-down  of  LAPA,  which 
j  has  insulted  the  nation  and  its  joumal- 
!  ists  with  its  lies  and  references  to  the 
Chavez  “regime.” 

lAPA  is  a  creation  of  the  CIA, 
declares  Harim  Rodriguez  D’Santiago 
of  pro-government  radio  network  RNV 
j  Circuito  Radial.  It’s  an  apologist  for 
I  dictators,  with  the  blood  of  the  2002 
I  coup  on  its  hands.  “In  Venezuela,  you 
!  can  find  the  largest,  greatest,  biggest 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  world  ever,” 
Rodriguez  says  with  ringing  voice. 

Ed  Seaton  reminds  PPV  that  over 
the  decades  LAPA  has  butted  heads 
frequently  with  right-wing  authoritari- 
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j  ans  such  as  Chile’s  Pinochet,  Paraguay’s 
!  Stroessner,  and  the  Dirty  War-era  generals 
!  of  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Prensa  Libre’s 
Marroquin  politely  but  firmly  defends  LAPA 
reports  and  resolutions  on  Venezuela,  but 
^  concedes  that  maybe  it  was  a  mistake  to  use 
I  the  loaded  word  “regime.” 
i  When  our  meeting  is  over,  Hernandez 
j  steps  before  a  throng  of  cameras  w^aiting 
i  in  the  hall  to  declare  that  LAPA  has  ac¬ 
knowledged  its  report  and  resolutions 
were  “wTong”  —  that  we  had  been  “misled” 
by  our  Venezuelan  members.  It  is  a  lie 
I  Journalists  for  the  Truth  would  repeat  for 
i  anyone  who  would  listen. 


I  TUESDAY,  NOV.  20 

The  first  thing  I  see  on  TV  in  the 
I  morning  is  repeated  images  of  a  Chavista 
I  National  Assembly  member  slapping  a 
journalist  and  striking  him  with  his  own 
microphone. 

“I  just  hope  something  like  that  doesn’t 
I  happen  here,”  Maucker  says  as  we  walk  to  a 
I  movie  theatre  in  a  shopping  mall  that’s  the 
!  site  of  our  concluding  press  conference. 
Once  more,  some  of  our  hosts  pass  along 


A  bunch  of  “cobas”?  From  left,  £&P  Editor- 
at-Large  Mark 

the  Press  Director  Ricardo  Trotti,  Sun 
Senfine/  Editor  Maucker,  and  Julio  Munoz 


the  rumor  that  the  Journalists  for  Truth 
are  planning  a  confrontation. 

The  press  conference  is  thronged.  “I’m 
always  struck  by  how  much  impact  we  have 
in  Latin  America  —  and  how  little  impact 
we  have  in  the  United  States,”  Maucker 
will  say  later. 

Marroquin,  who  had  a  TV  show  of  his 
own  in  Guatemala,  is  particularly  eloquent. 
“I  would  only  say  to  the  Venezuela  media,” 
he  says  at  one  point,  “not  to  fall  into  the 
despair  of  self-censorship.” 

“I  think  we  accomplished  what  we  set 
out  to  do,”  Maucker  would  later  say.  “We 
showed  solidarity'  with  our  membership. 
We  did  not  make  any  comment  derogatory 
tow’ard  government,  or  the  election 
process.” 

The  government  doesn’t  return  the  favor. 
Minutes  after  the  press  conference  con¬ 
cludes,  Chavez’s  information  minister, 
Willian  Lara,  issues  a  statement  dismissing 
us  as  “cobas”  for  our  Big  Media  bosses. 

Take  your  pick:  the  word  can  mean  liars 
or  suck-ups. 

On  the  way  out  to  the  airport,  we  passed 
a  traffic  circle.  Someone  had  spray-painted 
a  series  of  “Nol’s”  on  the  curb.  A  man  in  a 
red  shirt  was  literally  whitewashing  them, 
one  after  another. 


EPILOGUE 

Amazingly,  on  Dec.  1  the  reforms  go 
down  to  defeat,  51%  to  49%.  Just  as 
surprisingly,  the  election  council  filled  wth 
Chavez  supporters  certifies  the  election. 
Perhaps  most  remarkably,  the  mercurial 
Chavez,  who  just  48  hours  before  declared 
he  w'ould  be  president  until  2050,  calmly 
accepts  Venezuela’s  judgment. 


^  Check  out  Mark  Fitzgerald’s  reports 
each  day  at  E&P  Online 
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Long  doublewide 
coldset  press  line 
and  shorter  single 
wide  with  heatset 
go  into  production 


The  KBA  Colora’s  18  doublewide  towers  are  paired  with  a 
parallel  KBA  Comet’s  six  singlewide  towers,  two  of  which 
print  only  heatset  webs  that  can  be  diverted  to  Colora  folders. 


cies  is  included.  With  the  implementation 
of  new  technologies,  production-related 
staffing  shrank  from  320  to  110,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ross  Booth,  the  new  print  center’s 
general  manager.  “It  was  all  done  on  a 
voluntary'  basis,”  he  says. 

Also  automated  and  streamlined,  pre¬ 
press  relies  on  computer-to-plate  output 
using  four  lines  of  Kodak  Trendsetter 
News  200  thermal  imagers.  Upstream, 
the  company  also  installed  a  new  CCI- 
Europe  NewsGate  editorial  system,  the 
Danish  vendor’s  first  at  a  major  metro 
in  Australia. 

The  plant  in  Herdsman,  about  10  miles 
northwest  of  Perth,  produces  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  175-year-old  tabloid  flagship  in  print 
runs  exceeding  200,000  weekday  copies 
and  360,000  Saturday  copies  —  which 
run  in  the  hundreds  of  pages.  WANH  also 
publishes  19  regional  newspapers,  a 
magazine,  a  free  classifieds  paper,  farming 
weekly  and  niche  titles,  and  prints  for 
contract  customers. 

The  company  also  has  online  ventures, 
operates  radio  stations,  and  has  signifi¬ 
cant  interests  in  Perth-area  community 
newspapers  and  a  cinema  chain  that, 
besides  its  431  screens  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  also  has  distribution  and 
advertising  businesses. 

broader  choice  of  products’ 

About  halfway  through  the  project, 
WANH  Managing  Director  and  CEO  Ken 
Steinke,  publisher  of  the  West,  told  his 
paper,  “When  you  think  about  what 
media  companies  have  to  do,  you  have  got 
to  be  prepared  to  invest  in  the  future  and 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


WHILE  MUCH  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD  SEARCHES  FOR 
survival  strategies  in  the  face  of  declining  advertising 
and  circulation  —  and  suppliers  promote  business¬ 
broadening  operating  upgrades  —  one  publisher  is 
growing  along  with  its  remote  market,  having  invested  in  value¬ 
adding  capabilities  to  thrive,  not  merely  survive. 

To  detect  that  distant  success,  it’s  not  enough  to  look  Down 
Under.  To  find  a  state  with  a  robust  economy  supporting  a  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  company,  go  west  —  all  the 
way  west,  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Western  Australia  is  the  federation’s 
largest  state,  occuptyng  at  least  a  third  of 
the  continent.  But  most  of  its  two-million 
inhabitants  reside  in  and  around  Perth, 
its  capital.  From  the  inland  deserts  to  the 
populated  southwest  coast,  a  single  daily 
newspaper  serves  the  entire  state. 

Western  Australia  has  enjoyed  a 
healthy,  even  booming  economy  in  recent 
years,  and,  according  to  its  annual  report. 

West  Australian  Newspapers  Holdings 
Ltd.  (WANH)  has  seen  five  consecutive 
years  of  double-digit,  even  record, 
growth.  From  2006  to  2007,  before-tax 
earnings  were  up  15%.  According  to  one 
company  executive,  the  company  has  seen 
approximately  25%  growth  in  paging 
across  its  products. 

In  the  promising  economic  climate,  a 
major  upgrade  was  undertaken  in  early 
2005  to  The  West  Australian  and  its 
production  facilities,  the  cost  of  the  latter 
coming  to  A$l67  million  (about  US$150 
million),  with  almost  half  that  sum  spent 


The  doublewide  KBA  Colora  is  configured  to 
accommodate  different  web  widths  and  allow 
ribbons  to  be  assigned  to  different  formers. 

on  printing  and  automated  roll-handling 
equipment.  The  total  rises  to  A$210 
million  when  the  cost  of  staff  redundan- 
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Color  Top  4000 

1x2  70,000  cph 


Color  Top  5000 

OxJ  75,000  cph 


Color  Top  7000 

4x2  90,000  cph 


Color  Top  8200 

Doubleu/ide  Right  Angle  90,000 


Color  Top  9000 

6x2  90,000  cph 


TNPC- 

TKS  designed  press  controls. 


Drive  System  - 

Permanent  magnet  motors,  the 
most  efficient  shaftless  motor 
ai/ailable. 


TKS  is  certified  1509001:2000 


TK^ 


TKS  OFFERS  4  U7IDER/INGE  OF 
FORMATS  AND  SPEEDS  TO  BEST 
MEET  yOUR  NEEDS: 


Color  Top  3500 

Singleu/ide  54,000  cph 


cph 


The  Color  Top  product  line  is  extremei;/  successful  and 
is  in  13  of  the  top  21  circulation  newspapers  in  the  u/orid. 

TKS  offers  a  range  of  choices  u/hich  all  bring  state-of-the-art  technologi/  -  satisfying  today’s  demands 
/or  presses.  Equipment  precision  and  the  TKS  T-NPC  controls  technology  offer  stability,  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  and  the  utmost  print  quality  at  various  printing  speeds  -up  to  a  maximum  of  90,000  cph. 

The  TKS  product  line  offers  the  flexibility  and  versatility  you  need  to  create  the  press  configuration  that 
best  suits  YOUR  specific  needs.  Find  out  more  about  why  the  world's  leading  newspapers  trust  TKS. 

TKS  (USA),  Inc.  (800)  375-2857  Fax;  (972)  870-5857  wwu/.tksusa.com 


/ 


i  - 


position  yourself  for  where  you  want  to 
be,  and  this  company  has  probably  done 
that  as  well  as  anybody.” 

What  Steinke  called  a  “transformation¬ 
al”  upgrade  were  reduced  labor  and  in¬ 
creased  production  versatility  and 
capacity,  including  color  on  every  page 
and  improved  inserting. 

“Once  Herdsman  is  up  and  running, 
opportunities  will  become  obvious  to  us,” 
Steinke  told  the  West.  “People  will  look  at 
it  and  say,  ‘There’s  another  way  we  can  do 
real  estate  or  employment  or  TV  guides,’ 

'  or  whatever.” 

Under  Steinke’s  predecessor,  Ian  Law, 
two  press  lines  were  ordered  from  Koenig 
&  Bauer  AG  that  reflect  the  ambitious 
scope  of  the  project.  Law’s  remarks  at  the 
time  anticipated  Steinke’s.  “The  combina¬ 
tion  of  doublewidth  Colora  and  single¬ 
width  Comet  allows  plenty  of  room  for 
growth,”  he  said  in  a  statement  announc¬ 
ing  the  purchase.  “We  think  the  combina¬ 
tion  will  offer  a  much  broader  choice  in 
terms  of  the  types  of  products  we  can 
publish  for  our  own  newspapers,  or  for 
external  customers.” 

In  a  phased  installation  performed  by 
i  the  Malaysian  subsidiary  of  Stuttgart- 
j  based  manufacturer  Scholpp  Montage 
I  GmbH,  two  existing  Goss  presses  were 
decommissioned  after  most  of  the 


and  building  consultants  and  managers,”  | 
says  Booth. 

While  not  the  first  site  to  run  both  j 
heatset  or  UV-cured  printing  with  coldset  | 
web  offset  (or  even  to  mix  offset  litho 
!  with  other  print  processes).  Herdsman,  | 
1  according  to  press  manufacturer  KBA,  is  ■ 
I  the  world’s  largest  hybrid  newspaper  | 
j  press  installation. 

Together,  the  18  Colora  and  six  Comet 
towers  comprise  192  printing  couples  and 
six  folders,  with  24  reelstands  and  auto¬ 
mated  roll  handling,  including  AGVs.  The 
arrangement  permits  heatset  w'ebs  from 
the  Comet  to  pass  into  the  parallel  Colora 
to  create  coldset  copies  with  heatset-print-  \ 
ed  covers  or  inner  sections.  Also  available 
are  on-press  stitching,  trimming  on  Ferag 
equipment,  quarter-folding,  and  gluing.  ! 

The  new  equipment  enabled  WANH  to  i 
introduce  new  formats  among  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  according  to  Liam  Roche,  general 
manager  for  group  operations  and  infor¬ 
mation  technology. 

The  publisher’s  “Seven  days”  television 
and  entertainment  guide  is  printed  on  the  j 
heatset  towers,  as  is  “West  Weekend,”  a  I 
i  magazine  “that  we  started  because  of  the 
equipment,”  says  Booth.  The  new  mag  is  j 
printed  on  uncoated  paper  on  the  Comet,  | 
where  a  web  from  the  endmost  coldset  j 
tower  is  pulled  up  and  over  the  other  i 


into  their  folder. 

The  Comet-to-Colora  production 
capability  w’as  commissioned  but  has  yet 
to  be  used.  “We’re  not  taking  one  web  to 
the  other,”  says  Booth.  Where  heatset  is 
needed  for  a  Colora  job.  Turner  bars  can 
direct  webs  from  one  or  both  drv  ers  on 
the  Comet  to  either  of  two  of  the  Colora’s 
four  folders.  Having  both  presses  on  the 
same  network  supports  the  mixed  pro¬ 
duction  option.  Controls  include  EAE’s 
Print  job-scheduling  and  press  presetting 
software  and  RIP  interface.  Among  other 
labor-saving  features,  EAE  also  provided 
a  proofing  system  to  quickly  check  for 
correct  page  sequence  at  a  separate 
monitor  on  the  console. 

Volume  and  versatility 

The  Colora  can  print  576  tabloid  pages. 
In  collect  mode  it  can  produce  tabloid 
copies  with  as  many  as  224  pages.  The 
Comet,  which  has  two  thermal  air  dryers, 
can  print  64-page  coldset  copies,  96-page 
hybrid  coldset/heatset  copies,  or  32-page 
heatset  copies,  all  tabloid. 

Last  fall  Roche  said  products  such  as 
tabloids  approaching  200  pages  (reaching 
the  600-page  tabloid-equivalent  range 
when  preprints  and  commercial  inserts 
are  included)  “provide  some  unique 
challenges  for  KBA,  particularly  in  terms 


of  folder  perform¬ 
ance.”  With  the  press 
maker’s  “technical 
e.xpertise  in  optimiz¬ 
ing  the  presses  and 
folders,”  he  added, 
“we  have  had  some 
outstanding  press 
performances  in 
terms  of  reliability 
and  quality  levels, 
recently  breaking 
several  long-standing 
production  records.” 

“It’s  a  new  folder 
design  for  our  needs,” 
says  Booth,  adding 


Heatset  webs  from  the  Comet  (left)  can  be  diverted  (right)  to  the  Colora  for  production  of  coldset  newspapers  that  it  was  specified 

with  heatset  covers  or  sections.  The  presses  feature  stitchers,  perforators,  gluer,  plow  folder,  and  quarterfolding.  for  igg  pages  Where¬ 

as  in  the  past  the 

Colora’s  towers  were  in  and  running.  The  coldset  towers  to  the  folder  on  the  heatset  j  biggest  tabloid  ran  to  224  pages,  he  says, 

I  remaining  three  Goss  presses  were  used  side,  where  it  joins  webs  from  the  drj'ers.  !  Saturday  products  can  now  range  from 

;  until  the  last  Colora  towers  were  put  into  “West  Weekend”  is  stapled  online  as  it  j  650  to  750  pages,  accomplished  in  two 

j  operation.  emerges  from  the  folder,  then  huffered  on  runs.  “They  are  one  of  the  early  users”  of 

j  After  “many  challenges”  posed  by  Ferag  discs  until  trimmed,  and  rewound  !  the  KF  7  folder,  says  Gary  Owen,  KBA 

j  simultaneous  construction  and  installa-  before  unwinding  for  inserting  into  the  j  North  America  vice  president  of  sales  and 

tion  —  equipment  went  in  even  before  the  Saturday  edition.  i  communications,  Newspapers/Regional. 


roof  was  completed  —  Herdsman  was  While  “West  Weekend”  is  being  print-  I  Rated  at  a  maximum  75,000  copies  per 

taken  into  full  production  this  past  fall.  ed,  adds  Booth,  another  product  is  run  on  hour,  the  Colora  was  engineered  for  a 

“It  was  a  real  credit  to  the  KBA  engineers  the  remaining  three  coldset  towers  and  !  22-inch  cut-off,  48-  to  68-inch  variable 
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DARIO  DESIGNS  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
THANK  ALL  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  FOR 
CONTRIBUTING  TO  OUR  SUCCESS. 


THE  ANNISTON  STAR,  ANNISTON,  AL  ■  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS,  BIRMINGHAM,  AL  ■  MOBILE  REGISTER,  MOBILE, 
AL  ■  CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH,  CASA  GRANDE  AZ  ■  ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  ALAMEDA,  CA  ■  THE  DAILY 
REVIEW,  HAYWARD,  CA  ■  OAKLAND  REVIEW,  OAKLAND,  CA  ■  TRI-VALLEY  HERALD,  PLEASANTON,  CA  ■  SAN 
FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SANTA  ROSA,  CA  ■  HARTFORD 
COURANT,  HARTFORD,  CT  ■  THE  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  CT  ■  DAILY  CAMEFRA,  BOULDER,  CO  ■  THE  GAZETTE, 
COLORADO  SPRINGS,  CO  ■  DENVER  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  DENVER,  CO  ■  MEDIA  NEWS  GROUP,  DENVER,  CO  ■ 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DENVER,  CO  ■  THE  DAILY  SENTINEL,  GRAND  JUNCTION,  CO  ■  GREELEY  TRIBUNE, 
GREELEY,  CO  ■  SUN  PUBLICATIONS,  BRADENTON,  FL  ■  THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FL  ■  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES,  LAKELAND,  FL  ■  NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS,  NAPLES,  FL  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  ORLANDO, 
FL  ■  THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE,  TAMPA,  FL  ■  SCITEX,  ATLANTA,  GA  ■  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE,  AUGUSTA,  GA  ■  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  LA  GRANGE,  GA  ■  THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER,  HONOLULU,  HI  ■  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE, 
CHICAGO,  IL  ■  NORTHWEST  NEWS  GROUP,  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  IL  ■  THE  TELEGRAPH,  DIXON,  IL  ■  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL,  NAPERVILLE,  IL  ■  ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR,  ROCKFORD,  IL  ■  THE  HERALD,  JASPER,  IN  ■  FORT 
WAYNE  NEWSPAPERS,  FORT  WAYNE,  IN  ■  BRIGHTHOUSE  NETWORKS,  INDIANAPOLIS.  IN  ■  QUAD-CITY  TIMES, 
DAVENPORT,  lA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DES  MOINES,  lA  ■  DAILY  NEWS,  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY  ■  COURIER 
JOURNAL,  LOUISVILLE,  KY  ■  J.  FRANK  PUBLISHING,  MANCHESTER,  KY  ■  THE  TIMES,  SHREVEPORT,  LA  ■ 
BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS,  BANGOR,  ME  ■  THE  TIMES  RECORD,  BRUNSWICK,  ME  ■  SUN  JOURNAL,  LEWISTON,  ME  ■ 
THE  BALTIMORE  SUN,  BALTIMORE,  MD  ■  THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST,  FREDERICK,  MD  ■  THE  DAILY  TIMES. 
SALISBURY,  MD  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  SILVER  SPRINGS,  MD  ■  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  CO.,  AUBURN, 
MA  ■  NASHOBA  PUBLICATIONS,  AYER,  MA  ■  CREO  AMERICA,  BEDFORD.  MA  ■  ESSEX  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS, 
BEVERLY,  MA  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  BILLERICA,  MA  ■  BOSTON  GLOBE,  BOSTON,  MA  ■  BOSTON  HERALD. 
BOSTON,  MA  ■  THE  ENTERPRISE,  BROCKTON,  MA  ■  HARVARD  CRIMSON,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL.  CHICOPEE,  MA  ■  SENTINEL  &  ENTERPRISE,  FITCHBURG,  MA  ■  GATEHOUSE  MEDIA,  FRAMINGHAM.  MA 

■  METROWEST  DAILY  NEWS,  FRAMINGHAM,  MA  ■  THE  RECORDER,  GREENFIELD,  MA  ■  THE  EAGLE  TRIBUNE, 

LAWRENCE,  MA  ■  THE  SUN.  LOWELL,  MA  ■  DAILY  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE,  NORTHAMPTON,  MA  ■  THE  PATRIOT 
LEDGER,  QUINCY,  MA  ■  THE  REPUBLICAN,  SPRINGFIELD,  MA  ■  THE  ANN  ARBQR  NEWS,  ANN  ARBQR,  Ml  ■  BAY 
CITY  TIMES,  BAY  CITY.  Ml  ■  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Ml  ■  THE  FLINT  JOURNAL,  FLINT.  Ml  ■ 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT,  JACKSON,  Ml  ■  JENISON  PRINTING,  JENISON,  Ml  ■  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE. 
KALAMAZOO.  Ml  ■  21  ST  CENTURY  NEWSPAPERS.  MT  CLEMENS,  Ml  ■  THE  SAGINAW  NEWS,  SAGINAW,  Ml  ■ 

VALLEY  PUBLISHING,  SAGINAW,  Ml  ■  SUNRISE  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING,  WEST  BRANCH.  Ml  ■  NE  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY 
JOURNAL,  TUPELO,  MS  ■  SE  MISSOURIAN,  CAPE  GIRADEAU,  MO  ■  CASS  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT,  HARRISONVILLE, 
MO  ■  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH,  ST  LOUIS,  MO  ■  MISSOURIAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  WASHINGTON,  MO  ■  LINCON 
JOURNAL  STAR,  LINCOLN,  NE  ■  NORTH  PLATTE  TELEGRAPH,  NORTH  PLATTE.  NE  ■  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD, 
OMAHA,  NE  ■  STAR-HERALD,  SCOTTSBLUFF,  NE  ■  REVIEW  JOURNAL,  LAS  VEGAS,  NV  ■  FOSTER’S  DAILY 
DEMOCRAT,  DOVER,  NH  ■  THE  KEENE  SENTINEL,  KEENE,  NH  ■  THE  TELEGRAPH,  NASHUA.  NH  ■  PORTSMOUTH 
HERALD,  PORTSMOUTH.  NH  ■  SEACOAST  MEDIA  GROUP.,  PORTSMOUTH,  NH  ■  THE  PRESS,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  NJ  ■ 
EVERGREEN  PRINTING  &  PUBLSIHING,  BELLMAWR,  NJ  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  EDISON,  NJ  ■  THE  RECORD. 
HACKENSACK,  NJ  ■  JERSEY  JOURNAL,  JERSEY  CITY,  NJ  ■  NEWARK  STAR  LEDGER,  NEWARK,  NJ  ■  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL,  PRINCETON,  NJ  ■  NORTH  JERSEY  MEDIA  GROUP,  ROCKAWAY,  NJ  ■  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL.  S.  BRUNSWICK,  NJ  ■  AFL  WEB  PRINTING,  VOORHEES,  NJ  ■  TIMES-UNION.  ALBANY,  NY  ■  THE  BUFFALO 
NEWS,  BUFFALO,  NY  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  FLUSHING,  NY  ■  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD,  MIDDLETOWN,  NY  ■ 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NY  ■  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE,  STATEN  ISLAND.  NY  ■  ASHEVILLE 
CITIZEN-TIMES,  ASHVILLE,  NC  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  CHORLOTTE,  NC  ■  THE  DALY  ADVANCE,  ELIZABETH 
CITY,  NC  ■  GASTON  GAZETTE,  GASTONIA,  NC  ■  THE  DAILY  REFLECTOR,  GREENVILLE,  NC  ■  NEWS  &  RECORD. 
GREENSBORO.  NC  ■  THE  PLAIN  DEALER,  CLEVELAND,  OH  ■  THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH,  COLUMBUS,  OH  ■  THE 
VINDICATOR,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OH  ■  THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN,  ASTORIA,  OR  ■  THE  BULLETIN  BEND,  OR  ■  HERALD 
AND  NEWS,  KLAMATH  FALLS,  Ml  ■  THE  EAST  OREGONIAN,  PENDLETON,  OR  ■  THE  OREGONIAN,  PORTLAND,  OR 

■  CAPITAL  PRESS,  SALEM,  OR  ■  STATESMAN  JOURNAL,  SALEM,  OR  ■  DEE  PAPER  COMPANY,  CHESTER,  PA  ■ 
THE  EXPRESS-TIMES,  EASTON,  PA  ■  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  GREENSBURG,  PA  ■  ERIE  DAILY  TIMES,  ERIE,  PA  ■  THE 
EVENING  SUN,  HANOVER,  PA  ■  READING  TIMES  EAGLE,  READING,  PA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  SHARON, 
PA  ■  OBSERVER-REPORTER,  WASHINGTON,  PA  ■  THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  PROVIDENCE,  Rl  ■  THE  SUN 
NEWS,  MYRTLE  BEACH,  SC  ■  CHATTANOOGA  FREE  PRESS.  CHATTANOOGA,  TN  ■  AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS, 
AMARILLO.  TX  ■  AUSTIN  AMERICQAN-STATEMAN,  AUSTIN,  TX  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DALLAS.  TX  ■  THE 
DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS,  DALLAS,  TX  ■  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE,  HOUSTON.  TX  ■  ASP  WESTWARD.  L.P.,  PASADENA, 
TX  ■  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS,  PORT  ARTHUR,  TX  ■  TYLER  MORNING  TELEGRAPH,  TYLER,  TX  ■  VICTORIA 
ADVOCATE,  VICTORIA,  TX  ■  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT  ■  THE  TIMES-ARGUS, 
BARRE,  VT  ■  RUTLAND  HERALD.  RUTLAND,  VT  ■  BRISTOL  HERALD  COURIER,  BRISTOL,  VA  ■  THE  FREE 
LANCE-STAR,  FREDERICKSBURG,  VA  ■  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE,  LYNCHBURG.  VA  ■  LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MORFOLK,  VA  ■  THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA  ■  THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD,  BELLINGHAM,  WA  ■ 
THE  HERALD,  EVERETT,  WA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SEATTLE,  WA  ■  THE  COLUMBIAN,  VANCOUVER,  WA  ■ 
THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD,  WENTACHEE,  WA  ■  WEST  VIRIGINIA  TECH,  MONTGOMERY.  VA  ■  BLISS 
COMMUNICATIONS,  JANESVILLE,  Wl  ■  CAYMAN  FREEPRESS,  GRAND  CAYMAN  ISLAND  ■  LA  PRENSA,  SAN  PEDRO 
SULA,  HONDURAS 
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web  width,  and  flexible  configuration  for  | 
assigning  ribbons  to  diiferent  formers,  | 
according  to  job  specifications.  The  press  j 
package  includes  H-type  four-over-four  i 
towers,  KBA  Pastostar  RC  reelstands  with  ' 
KBA  Patras  A  automated  reel-handling, 

17  turner  bars  and  four  folder  superstruc-  : 
tures  with  two  formers  apiece,  four  KF  7 
jaw  folders  with  2:7:7  cylinder  ratio  for 
very  large  tabs,  and  such  diverse  options  | 
as  ribbon  and  section  stitchers,  length  j 
and  cross  perforators,  and  quarterfolding,  j 
The  semi-commercial  Comet  has  the 
same  cut-off  and  a  39-inch  maximum 
web  width,  six  KBA  Pastostar  RC  reel-  j 
stands  feeding  the  four-over-four  towers,  | 
two  folder  superstructures  with  one  for-  | 
mer  and  two  KF  3  SC  jaw  folders  each,  I 

and  two  thermal  dryers,  one  for  each 
heatset  tower.  Its  heatset  towers  have 
their  own  ink-feed  systems  to  allow  inks 
with  diff  erent  viscosities  to  be  used  for 
smooth  or  matte  paper.  Comet  auxiliaries 
include  a  gluing  unit,  plow  folder,  length  I 
and  cross  perforators,  section  stitcher, 
and  quarterfolder. 

Automation  e.xtends  to  ink  pumping. 

Daily  inserts 
in ‘Daily  News’ 

Ferag  RollStream 
puts  preprints  into 
big  New  York  tab 

evjiM  nesENnEHG 

The  New  York  Times  can  do  it 
in  Queens  County.  Newsday  does 
it  in  Suffolk  Count}'.  The  New  York 
Post  does  it  in  Kings  County  —  and  some 
time  next  year.  New  York’s  Daily  News  will 
be  able  to  insert  preprints  on  weekdays  at 
its  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  plant. 

The  paper  with  the  city’s  biggest  circu¬ 
lation  is  the  area’s  last  daily  to  acquire  the  j 
capability,  having  long  outsourced  its  | 

Sunday  inserting  to  a  third  party  —  a 
practice  that  it  says  it  will  continue  for  i 
that  traditionally  most  heavily  inserted  j 

edition.  j 

Three  years  ago  the  rival  tabloid  Post  1 

installed  the  required  systems  in  its  6- 
year-old  plant.  If  the  Daily  News  comes 
!  late  to  any-day  placement  of  both  free-  I 

i  .  _ 
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color  and  cut-off  register  controls,  inking- 
unit  and  blanket-washing  systems,  dust 
extractors,  and  new-generation  console 
technology. 

Reelroom  and  mailroom,  too 

Automated  roll  handling  was  imple¬ 
mented  for  all  the  existing  reelstands  as 
well  as  the  new  ones  in  order  to  support 
the  phased  installation.  Clamp  trucks 
convey  rolls  from  the  main  store  to  a 
manual  stripping  station,  with  provision 
for  later  adding  a  KBA  Easy  Splice  auto¬ 
matic  splice-preparation  unit.  Roll  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  pick-up  hub  is  initiated  by 
push-button.  Laser-guided  AGVs  transfer 
rolls  to  a  day-storage  area,  and  from  there 
on  demand  to  Patras  trolleys  at  the  reel- 
stands,  where  they  are  automatically 
positioned,  loaded  and,  when  expired, 
removed.  All  storage  and  transport  are 
controlled  using  warehouse  and  logistics 
management  softw'are  interfaced  with 
press-scheduling  systems. 

In  post-press,  the  VVest  had  run  four 
Ferag  inserting  lines  since  1988.  Those 
were  replaced  with  three  new,  more  effi- 


standing  advertising  inserts  and  its  own 
editorial  supplements,  it  seems  to  be 
happening  with  the  recognition  that  print 
newspapers’  survival  in  a  deteriorating 
climate  for  advertising  and  circulation 
demands  that  all  bases  be  covered. 

When  Britain’s  House  of  Lords  Select 
Committee  on  Communications  inter¬ 
viewed  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman  for  its 


cient  Ferag  lines  through  which  “we  can 
put  up  to  five  commercial  inserts  into  four 
supplements,”  says  Booth.  “And  we’ve  got 
trimming  on  two  of  the  three  lines.”  The 
operation  currently  trims  approximately 
1.6  million  copies  weekly  of  its  two  maga¬ 
zines  and  two  tabloid-style  preprints. 

With  Ferag  and  KBA  specialists  on  site, 
“all  the  training  has  taken  place  since 
February  —  that’s  electrical  and  mecbani- 
cal,”  says  Booth,  adding  that  staffing 
dropped  through  buyouts  from  about  20 
people  to  seven  in  each  area.  Though 
most  training  was  finished  by  late  fall. 
Booth  expects  that  after  a  gap  to  see 
where  it  is  needed,  “some  top-off  training” 
will  be  conducted  through  mid-2008, 
when  the  manufacturers’  specialists  will 
be  brought  back  on  site. 

At  about  the  time  follow'-up  training  is 
complete,  WANH  will  commence  two 
more  projects  covering  the  rest  of  its 
newspaper  business.  With  its  editorial 
system  in  place,  the  company  ne.xt  plans 
to  implement  a  new'  advertising  system  in 
2008  and  a  new  business  system  some¬ 
time  in  2009.  1] 


media-ownership  study,  the  Daily  News 
publisher  said  his  paper  this  year  may  for 
the  first  time  lose  money  as  a  result  of 
lower  ad  revenue  and  online  competition 
for  advertisers.  Furthermore,  in  minutes 
of  the  September  meeting,  released  in  late 
November  and  published  by  the  UK  Press 
Gazette,  Zuckerman  remarked  that  while 
he  is  trying  to  develop  business  models 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


Preprints  will  be  prepared  for  inserting  at  the  Daily  News  on  Ferag's  RollStream  modules. 
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The  strategic  move 


For  publishers  studying  their  next  moves,  the  Flexible 
Printing  System™  delivers  unique  strategic  advantages. 
The  tools  to  master  tomorrow's  challenges  are  available 
today  -  including  vibrant  color,  high  speed,  low  waste,  agile 
operation  and  the  vital  versatility  to  change  formats  easily. 
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for  the  Web,  it  amounts  to 
“substituting  pennies  for 
dollars.” 

While  News  Corp.  spent 
$30  million  to  expand  the 
Post’s  Muller  Martini  insert¬ 
ing  capabilities,  ranging 
from  individual  ZIP  codes 
to  full  runs  (E&P,  June  9, 

2003),  Communications 
Vice  President  Jennifer 
Mauer  says  the  Daily  News 
will  not  disclose  the  value 
of  its  contract  with  WRH 
Marketing  Americas,  suppli¬ 
er  of  post-press  systems 
from  sister  company  Ferag 
in  Hinwil,  Switzerland. 

The  fact  that  the  Daily  News  has  used 
other  Ferag  equipment  among  its  mail- 
room  systems  had  no  bearing  on  the 
manufacturers  selection  for  inserting 
technology,  according  to  Mauer. 

After  discussions  with  WRH  Marketing 
and,  in  the  early  stages,  with  Goss  Inter¬ 
national  (supplier  of  the  paper’s  presses 
and  partner  with  WRH  Marketing  for 
Ferag  equipment  sales  in  Njith  America  at 
common  customer  sites),  the  Daily  News 


contracted  for  a  system  that  will  include 
UTR  gripper  conveyers  to  existing  bundle¬ 
packaging  lines,  DiscPool  buffering  for 
continuous  copy  winding  and  unwinding, 
RoliStream  devices  to  process  preprints 
before  inserting,  MultiSert  inserting  drums 
for  a  variety  of  preprints,  and  a  Ferag 
integrated  process-control  system. 

Although  the  system  configuration  was 
designed  to  meet  Daily  News  needs,  the 
sale  includes  no  products  developed  for 


the  customer,  according  to 
WRH  Marketing  Americas 
President  Joseph  Colletti. 
“Everjthing  that  we’re 
providing  is  proven  equip¬ 
ment,”  he  says.  “That  was 
one  of  the  key  parts  of 
the  decision.” 

The  Daily  News  will  be 
folded  so  that  its  front  cover 
e.xtends  beyond  the  right 
edge  of  the  tabloid’s  other 
pages.  As  copies  pass 
through  inserting,  the  over¬ 
hanging  front  page  is  met 
by  a  stationary'  opener, 
which  holds  back  the  page 
to  open  the  copy.  Inserted 
packages  are  then  gripped  by  the  open 
edge  and  passed  to  stacking  or  storage. 

A  typical  inserting  cell  consists  of  the 
gripper  conveyor  from  the  press  (which 
provides  “individual  control  of  each 
individual  product,”  says  Colletti),  Disc- 
Pool  equipment,  RoliStream  precollecting 
modules,  drum  inserters,  and  gripper 
conveyor  for  inserted  copies. 

Copies  not  sent  directly  to  stackers  may 
be  transported  to  discs  for  storage  or 


New  York  Daily  News  weekday  inserting  will  rely  on  Ferag’s  Multisert  drum. 
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Manage  all  of  your  content 
and  assets  through  a  single 
CMS:  MediaPool™ 

DT’I  has  a  powerful  new  CMS;  MediaPool.  This  single  system  for 
publishing  content  in  both  digital  and  print  forms  is  more  than  a  web 
publishing  system.  MediaPool  allows  our  customers  to  manage  their 
valuable  a.ssets  -  ads,  editorial,  readership  data,  etc.  -  and  publish  their 
content  however  and  wherev^xthey  want. 

dliis  is  not  all.  Building  upon  our  powerful  Circulation  architecture, 
combined  with  innovative  content  indexing  and  reader  profiling, 

MediaPool  is  ai|dience  aware.  Deliver  editorial  and  advertising  to  your 
readers  that  are  felevant  to  their  interests. 

www.dtint.com/mediapool 

MediaPool.  Relevant  content  at  your  reader’s  fingertips. 

Web  Publishing  |  Editorial  |  Advertising  |  Circulation  |  Production  |  Business  |  Professional  Services 
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Our  continued  success  comes  from  hard  work  and  the  great  team  we 
have  established  here  at  JRO.  Combine  that  with  great  equipment  and  a 
great  selection  of  consumables  and  you  get  an  award-winning  facility." 


Gary  Coppola,  General  Manager,  Journal  Register  Offset  (JRO). 


And  Gary  Coppola  should  know  as  Journal  Register  Offset  wins  top  honors  year-after-year  at  America  East's  Print 
Quality  Contest.  JRO  was  also  recently  accepted  into  the  2006-2008  International  Newspaper  Color  Quality  Club. 

"With  Agfa  Graphics  as  one  of  our  most  important  product  suppliers,  we  know  we're  being  kept  up-to-date  with 
today's  best  and  latest  technologies,"  he  adds. 

After  all,  Agfa  Graphics  is  the  newspaper  technology  leader,  offering  a  wide  range  of  innovative  solutions 
designed  to  save  its  customers  money,  while  enhancing  quality  and  productivity.  Just  like  it  did  for  JRO. 


Agfa  Graphics 
100  Challenger  Road 
Ridgefield  Park,  NJ  07660 
800.540.2432  x4848 
www.agfa.com 
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buffered  feeding  of  inserters. 

In  one  scenario,  an  advance- 

printed  section  drops  into  the 

DiscPool  buffer  system,  where 

it  is  wound  onto  disc  for  later 

use.  When  an  unwinder 

is  plugged  into  place,  the 

advance  section  is  unwound  Hflv  ' 

into  the  main  jacket  in  the  ^ 

inserter. 

For  online  inserting,  a  disc 
is  wound  with  copies  of  the  IbISIS 
main  j  acket  until  full,  at 
which  point  the  system  auto- 
matically  feeds  copies  to  an 
empty  disc  and  directs  the  IHHH 

full  disc  to  inserting  —  the  Ferag  grip 
buffering  that  enables  post-  inserting 

press  to  absorb  product  at  press  speed 
and  insert  at  optimum  speed. 

Any  advance  section  also  can  be 
unwound,  opened,  and  filled  \vith 
-  inserted  product. 

E-mail  Jim  More  typically, 

VS^  Rosan-  however,  the  process 

berg  at  jrosen-  involves  only  a  main 

berg@editorand  jacket  into  which  are 

publisher.com.  inserted  FSIs  alreadv 


•  Inkmakers  since 

1932 

*  best  news  black  in 
the  business 

•  NAA®-approved 

inks 

shipping  nationwide 
•  special  colors  are 
not  a  problem 
*  available  in 
packaging  from 
buckets  to  tankers 

•  American-owned 
call,  fax  or  e-mail  us 

for  a  quote  today! 


Finally,  you  have 
a  ahj^e  in  ink. 


2700  So.  12th  Ave. 
Broadview,  IL  60155 
Tel:  708  344  1295 
FAX:  708  865  5759 
www.kerleyink.com 
marketing@kerleyink.com 


Kerley  Ink 


Get  breaking  news  on  printing  tech¬ 
nologies  each  day  at  E&P  Online 
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Analysis 

SOURCE:  FORESTWEB 

Although  North  American  newsprint 
consumption  was  still  off  11.4%  year- 
over-year  in  October  2007,  the  market 
was  starting  to  rebound  because  of 
renewed  efforts  by  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  to  curtail  supply. 

Since  September,  North  American 
and  European  producers  announced 
intentions  to  shutter  1.55  million  to  1.65 
million  tonnes/year,  or  3.9%  to  4.1%,  of 
global  newsprint  capacity.  This  is 
expected  to  help  boost  newsprint  prices, 
which  began  to  rebound  in  November. 

North  American  newsprint  mills  also 
continued  to  trim  inventories,  which  at 
the  end  of  October  totaled  391,000 
tonnes,  a  month-to-month  decline  of 
54,000  tonnes.  At  the  same  time,  U.S. 

Ink  Spotlight 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO 
EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE 
WWW.INKW0RLDMAGAZINE.COM 

“Green”  chemistries  and  sustainability 
are  becoming  increasing  important 
issues.  For  the  newspaper  industry,  soy- 
based  inks  count  for  the  majority  of 
color  ink  sales,  and  soy  black  inks  are 
poised  to  make  the  same  gains. 

“The  days  of  petroleum-based  inks 


Statistics 


North  American  Newsprint  Mill  Inventories 


1992  1994  1996  1998  2000  2002  2004  2006 


I  ortvshrd) 


dailies  dropped  inventories  by  35,000 
tonnes,  to  655,000  tonnes,  according  to 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Products  Council 
(PPPC). 

With  domestic  demand  still 
depressed,  exports  helped  push  orders 
for  North  American  newsprint.  Offshore 
shipments  were  up  year-over-year  by 
29.0%  in  October  and  up  11.9% 
through  the  first  10  months,  to  2.0  mil¬ 
lion  tonnes. 

Due  to  the  effect  of  currencies, 
European  shipments  shot  up  year-over- 
year  by  53.1%  in  October  and  66.9% 
year-to-date.  Other  busy  markets  in 
October  were  Latin  America  (nearly 
doubled)  and  Japan  (up  44.9%),  the 
PPPC  reported.  ■ 


are  numbered,”  said  Norm  Harbin,  Flint 
Group’s  VP  of  business  and  technical 
development  for  news  ink.  “Soy-based 
black  inks  are  still  a  minority,  but  by 
2010,  I  think  we’ll  see  newspapers 
industry  largely  converted  over  to  soy. 
The  question  really  is  when  companies 
will  make  that  transition,  and  we  are 
already  seeing  many  of  our  major  com¬ 
panies  making  that  switch.  We’re  invest- 


U.S.  Newsprint  Consumption 

By  Daily  Newspapers 


86  88  90  92  94  96 


Newsprint  Forecast 

Source:  Forestweb 


Inventories: 

Mills  and  dailies  decline 


Consumption: 

11.4%  YOY 


Prices: 

$26/tonne/ month  in  '08 


ing  heavily  in  soy-based,  renewable 
technologies,” 

“The  newspaper  industry  continues 
to  be  interested  in  sustainability  and 
environmentally  friendly  products,” 
said  Todd  Wheeler,  marketing  manager, 
US  Ink.  “In  fact,  several  newspapers  that 
use  our  soy  oil-based  inks  also  want  to 
use  our  “Printed  with  Soy  Ink”  logo  on 
their  newspapers.”  ■ 
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Newsprint  Inventories: 

All  U.S.  Dailies 
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web  publishing 

MEDIASPAN 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Melbourne,  Fla. 

The  Eagle,  Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.’s 
daily  in  Bryan/College  Station,  Texas, 
recently  launched  its  newly  designed  Web 
site  using  MediaSpan’s  Content  Manage¬ 
ment  Platform.  MediaSpan  also  provided 
installation  and  support  services  for  its  con¬ 
tent  management  system  and  advertising 
suite,  including  an  online  classifieds  toolset. 

Evening  Post  Community  Group  Internet 
Director  Mike  Albin  said  in  a  statement 
the  Eagle  focused  on  making  the  site  user- 
fiiendly,  from  content  to  color  schemes. 
Aware  that  “Internet  users  can  be  sensitive 
to  change,”  Albin  was  happy  to  see  the  new 
design  helped  boost  traffic  20%. 

Evening  Post  Publishing’s  Salisbury 
(N.C.)  Post  and  South  Carolina’s  A  t'Accn 
Standard,  Georgetown  Times,  and  Sum¬ 
merville  Journal-Scene  also  are  undergoing 
Web  site  redesigns  that  will  launch  on  the 
new  MediaSpan  platform. 

“When  you  get  everyone  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  and  share  implementation  efforts, 
the  process  is  much  easier,”  said  Albin.  Even 
with  a  common  platform,  however,  “each 
property  can  keep  its  own  identity,”  he 
added.  “We  don’t  look  like  cookie-cutter 
Web  sites.” 

Automation  was  the  selling  point  for  the 
Eagle,  which  already  used  MediaSpan  Soft¬ 
ware  solutions  and  is  a  member  of  Media¬ 
Span’s  Network,  generating  additional 
online  revenue  using  unsold  ad  space  to 
display  national  advertising.  Until  the 
recent  change,  said  Albin,  “the  Internet 
department  had  to  post  all  news  to  the  Web 
site.  Now  we  have  90%  automation,  which 
frees  up  time  to  tackle  enhancements  ... 
and  other  higher-level  Internet  projects.” 

pressroom 

PRINTERS  HOUSE  AMERICAS  LLC 

Roswell,  Ga. 

Waccamaw  Publishers  Inc.,  Conway,  S.C., 
installed  an  eight-unit,  30,000-copy-per- 
hour  singlewide  Orient  Super  press  that  has 
increased  advertisers’  calls  for  color  pages. 
“Several  have  commented  about  how'  much 
better  our  color  reproduction  is,”  Publisher 
Steve  Robertson  said  in  a  statement.  “In 
fact,  w'e  sold  a  major  contract  for  color  ad¬ 
vertising  a  week  after  our  first  run.”  Wacca¬ 
maw  also  acquired  more  commercial  work, 
according  to  Robertson.  “Everybody  today 
wants  multiple  pages  of  full  color,”  he  said. 


“In  the  past  we  had  to  turn  away  some  jobs 
because  our  old  press  was  not  capable  of 
meeting  the  specs  they  required.” 
j  Replacing  an  older  press  which  was 
j  purchased  used,  the  one-page-around, 

I  21V2-inch  cutoff  Super  Orient  comprises 
j  four  mono  units,  a  four-high  tower,  and  an 
i  Orient  X-Cel  2:2  jaw  folder,  the  first  in  the 
j  U.S.  The  company  now  can  print  up  to  five 
I  webs  with  up  to  four  broadsheet  pages 
j  of  process  color.  After  installation,  TPH 
!  personnel  stayed  on  to  train  operators, 
j  An  additional  week  of  training  is  planned 
during  the  first  90  days  of  operation. 

Waccamaw  Publishers  tripled  the  num¬ 
ber  of  four-color  pages  available  to  advertis- 
j  ers  in  its  three  weeklies  —  The  Horry 
\  Independent,  The  Loris  Scene,  and  the  News 
j  ef  Shopper  —  and  nearly  doubled  running 
speed.  It  also  launched  The  Carolina  Forest 
\  Chronicle  three  weeks  after  the  Orient 
Super  was  installed.  Advertiser  support  has 
I  since  driven  its  expansion  to  three  sections. 

I  With  the  new  press,  the  News  &  Shopper 


Waccamaw  Publishers’  Orient  Super  includes 
four  mono  units,  a  four-high  tower,  and  the 
first  Orient  X-Cel  2:2  jaw  folder  in  the  U.S. 


j  40-page  tabloid  is  printed  in  one  section 
I  instead  of  two,  saving  about  six  hours’  work. 
I  The  Horry  Independent,  a  20-page  broad¬ 
sheet,  is  printed  in  three  sections  instead  of 
four,  saving  four  hours.  Fewer  sections  also 
means  less  inserting. 

Waccamaw  can  print  up  to  eight  pages  of 
I  back-to-back  process  color  in  the  News  & 

I  Shopper  and  four  in  the  Independent. 

Additional  four-color  pages  are  available  by 
i  using  an  ‘S-wrap’  direct-printing  technique 
with  color  ink  in  some  mono  units. 

With  imagesetter-to-plate-bender  pin- 
register,  the  Orient  can  achieve  fast  register 
and  reduced  start-up  waste,  according  to 
1  Pressroom  Manager  Kevin  Beam.  “Better 
quality  and  more  consistent  register 
throughout  the  run  with  the  pneumatic 
tension  system  is  also  reducing  running 
waste,”  he  said. 

1  Waccaniaw  Publishers’  Orient  Super  fea- 
1  tures  motorized  register  and  remote  con¬ 
sole  control,  with  provision  for  automatic 
register,  automatic  operating-side  grease 


lubrication  on  the  tower,  solid  stainless 
I  steel  plate  and  blanket  cylinders,  and 
[  swing-down,  lever-keyed  ink  fountains. 
Segmented  ink  blades  provide  ink  control 
and  accurate  settings.  Rollstands  use  pneu- 
j  matic-powered  roll  lifts  and  disk  brakes. 

I  “Pneumatic  web-tension  control  enhances 
register  and  helps  provide  consistent  print 
quality,”  said  Printers  House  Americas 
I  President  Al  Taber. 

]  Equipped  with  double  nips  and  air  for¬ 
mer  boards,  the  X-Cel  folder  delivers  half- 
and  quarter-page  folds,  can  operate  at  more 
i  than  30,000  cph,  and  has  provision  for 
I  cross-perforation  and  double  parallel  folds. 

I  Printers  House  Americas  maintains  a 
I  parts  depot  in  Canton,  Ga.,  for  all  its  Indi- 
I  an-made  Orient  equipment. 


i  RBP  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  INC. 

I  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

\  Recently  released  Concept  21 5  Star  is  a 
j  concentrated  chemistry  package  and  preci- 
!  sion  delivery  system  designed  to  reduce 
1  costs,  save  paper  and  improve  print  quality 
for  newspapers.  Available  in  neutral  and 
mild-acid  formulations.  Concept  21 5  Star  is 
compatible  with  brush,  spray,  and  conven¬ 
tional  dampening  systems. 

I  According  to  RBP,  the  new  fountain  solu- 
j  tion  reduces  plate  sensitizing,  prints  cleaner 
and  more  consistently,  lowers  water  and  ink 
settings,  and  helps  reduce  VOC  emissions 
because  effective  dosages  are  one-quarter  to 
one-third  those  of  conventional  solutions. 
The  company  also  says  users  report  fewer 
web  breaks. 

The  system  consists  of  very  concentrated 
!  acidic  desensitizing  and  surface-tension 
i  modifiers  combined  with  a  proportioning 
!  pump.  Adapted  from  the  pharmaceutical 
i  industry  and  using  domestic  water,  the 
I  pump’s  precise  metering  can  combine  the 
’  modifiers  with  less  than  1%  variation,  for- 
I  mulating  chemistry  suited  to  the  needs  of  a 
i  specific  press  for  a  particular  job. 
i  In  contrast  to  changing  a  conventional 
I  solution’s  dosage  to  suit  a  particular  condi- 
I  tion.  Concept  21  allows  the  ratio  of  compo- 
j  nent  chemicals  to  be  changed,  so  that  an 
i  eftbrt  to  solve  one  problem  does  not  create 
j  another.  Only  the  amount  of  the  chemical 
I  requiring  adjustment  needs  to  be  increased 
i  or  decreased. 

RBP  says  Concept  21  formulations  are 
I  compatible  wth  almost  all  papers,  inks, 

I  and  plates.  The  mixer  can  simultaneously 
feed  multiple  presses  that  possess  similar 
operating  parameters,  or  it  can  function  as 
I  a  mixing  station  to  create  and  feed  formulas 
specific  to  each  press. 
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THE  HERSHEY 
LODGE  AND 
CONVENTION 
CENTER 
HERSHEY,  PA 


America  East  is  the  prerhier  choice.  Each  year,  more  than  1 20  exhibiting  connpanies  share  their 
latest  products  and  services  bringing  solutions  and  ideas  to  hundreds  of  attendees.  The 
outstanding  educational  sessions  at  America  East  focus  on  today's  hottest  topics  including 
revenue  generation,  readership  and  production.  Through  our  kinetic  e-Edge  Conference,  online 
issues  and  opportunities  are  explored  and  integrated  for  this  ever-changing  industry. 

Whether  you  work  for  a  newspaper  or  an  industry  supplier,  you  should  be  in  Hershey, 
March  10-12.  For  more  information  about  attending  or  exhibiting  at  America  East, 
visit  our  Web  site:  Phone: 

Sponsored  by^America  East,  Editor&Publisher,  Suburban  Newspapers.o{  America  and  13  state  press  associations. 


/ 
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GET  YOUR  HANDS  ON  EVERYTHING 
YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
NEWSPAPERS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
MOST  RELUBLE  SOURCE! 


INTERS  4TIO 


YEAR  BOOK 


THt^VTn  ™»  v*"* 


■  i  EbHOMKPI 

I  INTERNATIONAL 

0  %  YEAR  BOOK 


YEAR  BOOK 
WHO’S  WHERE 


THE  YEAR  BOOK  ONLINE 

This  powerful  research  tool  lets  you  access  continuously  updated 
YEAR  BOOK  information  instantly.  With  its  fully  indexed  and  search¬ 
able  database,  you  can  target  newspapers  by  personnel  type,  circu¬ 
lation,  edition,  equipment,  special  topics  and  much  more.  All  data  can 
be  exported  to  your  PC,  so  you  can  customize  mailing  lists,  even 
import  information  into  your  contact  management  software.  It's  the 
easiest  way  to  hook  up  with  the  industry's  best  database! 

For  more  information  on  the  YEARBOOK  online, 
see  our  demo  at: 

www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 


M  HERE'S  A  PREVIEW  OF  WHAT'S  INSIDE. 


PART  1 :  The  Dailies 

U.S.  &  Canadian  Dailies.  Listings  provide  address,  phone/fax/e-mail  numbers,  web  site 
address,  contacts/key  personnel,  local  population,  circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising 
rates,  special  editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications,  newsprint  and  other  commodity 
consumption,  equipment  used  and  news  services.  Plus  national  and  tabloid  newspapers. 

PART  2:  U.S.  and  Canadian  weeklies  in  a  600-plus  page  volume 

Here's  where  to  turn  for  extensive  coverage  of  weekly  community  newspapers...shopper/ 
TMC  (Total  Market  Coverage)  publications...alternative,  black,  ethnic,  hispanic,  religious, 
gay  and  lesbian,  military,  parenting,  real  estate  and  senior  publications...  plus  newspaper 
groups  and  other  organizations.  Listings  include  address,  phone/fax/e-mail  numbers,  web 
site  address,  key  personnel,  circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  mechanical 
specifications  and  installed  equipment. 

PART  3:  Who's  Where 

Portable  and  packable.  Part  3  is  your  own  personal  phone  directory  of  everyone  who's  any¬ 
one  in  the  newspaper  business.  It's  your  indispensable  companion  to  Parts  1  and  2! 


Don't  wait  -  order  your  Year  Book  today  in  print,  oniine  or  both! 

GO  TO:  www.editorandpublisher.com/ordernow 
OR  CALL  800-562-2706  OR  FAX  646-654-5518. 


ay  14-15,  20G8  •  Rio  Hotel,  La 


Register  now  and  save  $100  off  the  regular  rate  of  $995! 


EDITORef 


PUBLISHER 


present  the 


Interactive  ITIediH 

Conference  S(  tr^de  shoW 


Join  executives,  editors  and  publishers  from  leading  media  Web  sites  at  this  renowned  forum  for 
an  in-depth  discussion  of  critical  new-media  challenges  facing  traditional  media  companies. 


This  two-day  event  will  also  feature 


The  2008  EPpy  Awards 

Honoring  the  best  media-company  Web  sites  •  Deadline:  February  2008 
To  submit  entries,  go  to:  www.eppyawards.com 


For  IMC  sponsorship  or  exhibit  information,  please  contact: 

Chas  McKeown,  Publisher,  (646)  654-5120  (Eastern  US  /  New  England  /  Eastern  Canada) 
Michele  Tucker  (606)  376-7022  (Mid-West  /  Western  US) 

Betsy  Maloney  (301)  656-5712  (South  East  US) 


Questions: 

For  general  inquiries  and  registration  questions,  please  email  conferences@adweek.com  or  call  (646)  654-7254 


www.interactivemediaconference.com 
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On  the  Instruction  of  MK  Press  &  Publishing  Systems  Ltd: 

News  International  Limited  Printing  Presses  and  Equipment 

Man  Roland  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Printing  Presses, 
Ferag  Postpress  Lines  &  Pre-Press 

On  View:  By  appointment  oniy  •  Assets  location:  London,  UK 


Sale  details: 

WEB  OFF-SET  PRINTING  PRESSES 

•  (16)  MAN  Roland  'Newsman  40'  Web  Offset  Presses, 
Cut-off:  578mm  /  22.75"  cut-off. 

Newsman  40  Press  Speed  (Maximum)  40,000cyl.rev./hr 
Printing  Cylinder  Circumference  1156mm 
Printing  Cylinder  Diameter  368mm 

•  Reelstand  Specification  Per  Press 

(5)EAE  'RW  EF  2  - 1150'  Reel  Stands  per  press.  Roll  Diameter 

Maximum  /  Minimum  1150mm  /  690mm 

Roll  Width  Max  /  Min  1484mm  /  371mm  (1/4  roll). 

•  Printing  Unit  Specification  Per  Press 
Number  of  towers  3 

Printing  Couples  per  tower  6; 

Configured  as:  -4  couple  satellite  unit 
-2  upper  couples 


Cut-off  578mm 

Designed  Web  Width  1484mm 
Modified  Web  Width  1474mm 
Blanket  Width  742-746mm 
Cylinder  Circumference  1156mm 
Dimension  between  side  frames  1950mm 


Designed  Web  Speed  12.84  m  /  Sec 
Plate  Size  592  x  364.5mm  Single 
592  X  733mm  Panorama 

PRE-PRESS 

(9)Diamond  Setter  '435'  Single  Plate  Makers,  (4)Diamond  Setter 
'610SP'  Double  Plate  Makers,  (9)Glunz  &  Jensen  'PT135'  Wide 
Processors,  (4)Glunz  &  Jensen  'PT135'  Narrow  Processors, 
(6)Nela  VCP'2002'  Plate  Benders,  (7)WLT  Benders,  (lO)Nela  / 
WLT  Sortation  Racks,  (3)Plate  Verifiers 
POST  PRESS  FINISHING  LINES 

Over  (6)  Complete  Ferag  High  Capacity  Mailing  Lines  including: 
Ferag  'Variodisc'  Wind/UnWind  System,  Ferag  Variodisc- 
Tandem'  Unwinding  Station,  Ferag  'VSP-MA/MP'  Pre-Collecting 
Buffer,  Ferag  'RA-B'  High  Speed  Hoppers,  Ferag  'RA-VP-1  -2' 
High  Speed  Hoppers,  Ferag  'ETR-H'  60  Pocket  High  Speed 
Inserting  Drum  Maximum  Speed  80,OOOCPH,  Ferag  'DTL11' 
Turntables,  Ferag  'SWS11'  Disc  Changers.  Ferag  'MID- 
HL/KGRT/E'  Mini  Disc  Handling  System,  Ferag  'ABL  Bundle 
Collecting  Cell,  Ferag  'PSS'  Bundle.Ferag  'STB'  Accumulation, 
Metaverpa  'BW35Sr  Underwrapper,  Metaverpa  Bundle  Strapper 
with  Turntable,  Rollpack  'RPKN-U-L'  Cling  Film  Wrapper 


Goindustry  UK  Ltd 

Contact:  Peter  Budden 

Tel:  ^44  lO)  207  098  3778 

Mob:  -4*1  ■  (0)  7785  22  19  22 

Fax:  --fT  (0l  20  7098  3795 

Email:  peter.budden'iG  gomduslry  com 
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MK  Press  and  Publishing  Systems  Ltd: 
Contact:  Rupert  McGowan  Kemp 


Tel: 

+44 

(0) 

1159 

411510 

Mob: 

+44 

m 

7703 

578  777 

Fax: 

+44 

(0) 

U59 

4119685 

Email:  rupert@mcgowan-kemp.co.uk 


BUSINESS  SOFTWARE 


N  ewzwa  re 


Circulation 

Advertising 

Financial 

Production 


The  Indiana,  PA  Gazette  discovers 
the  valud  of  Newzware  software 

Four  Directions  Media  selects 
suite  of  Newzware  software 


Value  .  Support  .  Innovation 

ICANON  -  2321  N.  Penn  Rd  Hatfield,  PA  19440 
800  544-4450  -  www.newzware.com 


■tulomattd  Systfms  (.orp.  is 

an  independent  miulin^  tifnipmenl  cnmpapn  tenth 
j  woridwide  reputation  for  quality,  dependahiitt). 
and  ionsiitent  cnstomer  sati4iktioH.  Since  1946. 
we're  built  this  reputation  proridin^  the  most 
adpamed  and  direnified  equipment  lines  backed 
Irf  an  experiemed  sain  and  service  sti^ 

"NEW" 

►  Envelope  Inserter 

►  Inkjet  Addressing 

►  Quarter  Folder 

Contact:  800-527-1668 


0 

illlnR  I  q£.up  nv 


SINCE 

1946 


automated  | 
mailing 
ayatema  corp. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 


Nesting 


EPG 


Integrated 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
Sales@epg-inc.com 

•Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 
•Automatic  Presetting 
►  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Resister  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 
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E&fPMfflETPUICE 


BUSINESS  SOFTWARE 


Can  t  get  any  better 


Marco  F.  Alvarado.  Diractor  Oparacionas 
Rapdblica  Madia  Groups  San  Josa,  Costa  Rka 


”  K  T  se  alista  para 
yrvToo  pap^i^' 


"I  found  the  Quad-Stack^  press  to  be 
custom  made  for  my  purposes. 

I  needed  something  compact,  extremely 
efficient,  easy  to  take  care  of  and 
affordable.  I  wanted  a  real  support  team 
behind  my  back  and  personalized 
treatment  from  the  supplier.  I  got  all 
this  in  one  package. 

A  year  after  running  the  equipment,  I 
reduced  the  waste  about  25%.  My 
make-ready  waste  is  150  copies 
average,  on  two  webs  in  full  color. 

I'm  happy,  my  commercial  printing 
clients  are  happy,  and  my  crew  is  happy. 

Cant  get  any  better,  can  it?" 


The  Republica  Media  Group  added  two 
Quad-Stack™  units  to  its  Goss  Suburban 
press  line  to  increase  color  and  decrease 
wasteage. 


QUAD-STACK™ 

Low  waste 
UV  compatible 
High  resolution 
Four  year  warranty 


Web  Press  Corporation 
1-800-424-1411 
info@webpresscorp.com 
www.webpresscorp.com 


wvww.editoranclpublisher.com 
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E&PMMKETPIIICE 


BUSINESS  SOFTWARE 


Ad  &  Page  Tracking, 
Online  Proofing 


QuickTrac 


Download  a  demo  and  see  for  yourself! 

QuickM^/re  Labs 

M  Meaiawortu  v-Oiiipdiijr 


Bill  Miller,  General  Manager 

bmiller@)qui(kwire.com 

905-G45-2086 

Canada 


Benjamin  Alcoff 
646  654-5416 
Ben.Alcoff@nielsen.com 


To  find  out  more  go  to:  www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 
OR  CALL  TO  ORDER:  1-800-562-2706 


Advanced  news  browser  and  submission 
for  your  mobile  journalists  and  photographers. 

Manage  thousands  of  stories  ^ 

and  photos  with  QuickW/re 


Web  browser  access  to 
all  you  data. 


J  \  Instant  online  ad  proofing 

^  \  markup  tools 

\  ^  Instant  message  notification 

'  ^  Complete  ad  tracking  and  page  tracking 

Used  in  over  400  newspapers  and  media  agencies  worldwide! 


To  advertise 


OUR  PROMISE  TO  YOU 


in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Marketplace 
please  contact: 


We  will  surpass  your  expectations  in  all  areas  of  value,  quality, 
warranty,  on  time  delivery  and  afler-the-sale  service. 

You  no  longer  have  to  settle  for  companies  that  stumble  along  for  years  delivering 
mediocre  products  and  services. 

All  Acutech  pre-press  machinery  and  lockups  are  100%  money  back  guaranteed  to 
perform  as  specified.  _ 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about  newspapers! 

P'rAnY^D  erf  irHTTfnBWHl  Exclusive  Access  to  46,000+  newspaper 
professionals.  PLUS.. .circulation  data, 
r UbLlaHLK  advertising  rates,  and  much  more. 


It's  a  Classified  Secret! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  ADVERIISIHD  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM 


-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEW  SPAPER  APPRAISERS 

SWDICATE  COLUMN 

GOTADEADLINE? 

Need  something  interesting 
to  write  about? 

Check  out  all  the  social  implications 

of  the  Video  Enhanced  Gravemarker 

(U.S.  Patent  #7089495)  at 

www.barrows.com 

To  talk  to  the  inventor, 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  :  W 

650-344^1951 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


Exclusive  Listings 


3  Goss  Urbanite  Presses 
21.5”  8-Unit  SSCw/4-high 
7-unit  Harris  V15C/D 

Call  for  details. 

INLAND 

MEWSMmn  IMCMMMV  COWOPUTOu 


inmcl  @lnlandnews.com 
wvvw.inlandnews.com 
(913)  492-9050 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  EmaH:  lnfo@KanfienGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  •Acquisitions  •  Mergers  ■  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •Worldwide  Service 
3009  Grand  BK/d,  Baldwin,  NY  115104719 


RCC  Wilbur  Awards  to  Recognize  Outstanding 
Religion  Communication 

The  Religion  Communicators  Council  (RCC)  2007  Wilbur  Awards  is  accepting  entries 
now  through  Feb.  1 . 2008.  The  awards  recognize  outstanding  communication  of  religious  Issues, 
values  and  themes  produced  by  members  of  the  media.  Categories  include  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  editorial  cartoons,  photography,  books,  television,  radio,  feature  films  and  Web-based  com¬ 
munication.  Details  are  at  http://www.rellgloncommunic3tors.org 

Awards  will  be  presented  April  5,  2008,  in  the  Washington  O.C.  area. 


-^Quiprausupp^ 

We  buy  Web  Press  Equipment 


Web  Leader  and  Atlas  ) 
All  Vintages,  all  Models 


Efficient  Rigging 
and  Removal 


Call  us  and  Let 


’s  Talb  ^ 


(IltraGraph  Technologies,  Inc. 

Tel:  9S4S.44S8.1717 
E-mail:  tony^iiltragraph.us 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PRESSES 
Mini  Color  Towers 

Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  all  c.o;  New  or  Rebuild  Goss 
R.T.P.  42”  +  45”;  Goss  Y  columns  all 
sizes;  Goss  Metro  Units  &  Halt 
Decks,  Angie  bars,  Electromatic 
Slitters,  Press  Removal  &  Installation, 
Press  Rebuilding.  New,  Used  parts.  In 
Business  for  Over  30  Years.  Northeast  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc. 

(800)  821-6257.sam@neiinc.com 


EDIT0R<S?PUBLISHER:  The  commmiicatiori  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry'  every  week  since  1884. 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


New  for  2008! 

Powerful  sales  tool  that  will  certainly 
attract  and/or  retain  business 
advertisers.  Extensively  tested. 

1st  time  being  ottered  to  newspapers. 

Don’t  wait!  This  works! 
Contact  Bob  Alcorn  603-8830971 
(17-t-  years  USA  Today  Circ.  Mgr.) 
or  email:  BobAlconi@aol.com 


-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


Newspaper  Circulation 

Sales/Marketing  Professional  needed 
for  independent  group.  A.M.,  ABC  daily, 
weeklies  and  specialty  publications  in 
growing  communities  in  Arizona.  We  are 
looking  for  the  right  person  that  could 
help  maximize  our  circulation  growth  in 
home  delivery  and  single  copy,  and  be 
promotable  to  top  spot  in  the  future. 
Adult  carrier,  mail  and  single  copy  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  Understanding  of  Alternate 
Delivery  distribution  desirable.  Pre-em¬ 
ployment  drug  test.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to 
Human  Resources,  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Newspapers  kic.,  P.O.  Box  15002, 
Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230-5002, 
aweaver@tnvalleycentral.com 


Healthy  Living 
Syndicate  Services 

n.clancyfu  att.net  805-683-3272 
Professional.  Experienced. 
Knowledgeable. 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


EXTENDED  DEADLINE 

Auburn  University  seeks  a  tenure-track 
assistant  professor  of  press  law,  ethics 
and  diversity  for  accredited  journalism 
program.  Ph.D,  preferred;  master’s  and 
exceptional  experience  considered; 
substantial  experience  a  must.  Please 
see  full  lisbng  online  at 
http://VNnv.edtorandpubisher)obs.conv1 
obs/ep/index.jsp? 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 


Composing  Personnel, 
Graphic  Artist 

Great  opportunity  for  experienced 
desktop  personnel  ready  to  accept  new 
challenges.  Leadership  duties  Involving 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing  compos¬ 
ing.  Must  have  experience  in  some  or  all  of 
the  following  MAC  applications:  InOesign, 
Quark  Xpress,  Photoshop,  Illustrator  and  Mul- 
ti-Ad  Creator.  Send  resume,  references, 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to 
Annette  Weaver,  Human  Resources, 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers  kic., 
aweaver@TriValeyCenb’al.com, 

P.O.  Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 
85230-5002. 


EDITORIAL 


Experienced  Editor 

Editor  sought  to  oversee  the  day-today 
news  operation  -  both  print  and  web  ■ 
tor  a  25,000  circulation  morning  paper 
in  the  south.  Need  a  peopleKiriented 
person  who  can  energize  a  traditional 
newsroom  tor  a  contemporary  audience  and 
tor  the  digital  challenges  inherit  in  our  indus¬ 
try.  Must  understand  the  Importance  of  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  advertising  and  circulation 
departments  to  maximize  the  visibility  of  the 
newspaper  and  web  site.  Good  pay  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume,  a  description  of  your 
present  role,  and  salary  requirements  to 

onegrea^ob^ahoo.com. 


www.editorandpublisher.coin 
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Phone:1-888-825-9149  -  Cl 

[UniFIED  ADVERTISIIII 

Q  ~  Faa^ :  (646)  654-5312 

BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM 

EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


Asian  Affairs  Correspondent  Washington  bureau 

AFP,  a  global  news  agency,  requires  a  correspondent  for  Asian  affairs  at  its  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  Minimum  bachelor's  degree,  with  eight  years  experience  as  a  journalist  covering  and 
analyzing  political,  economic  security,  trade,  social  and  nuclear  non-proliferation  issues  on 
Asia.  Solid  writing  skills  required  for  coverage  of  day-toKlay  breaking  US-Asia  related  news, 
including  US  Congressional  hearings  and  Administration  briefings,  as  well  as  providing  dead- 
line-driven  analyses  of  evolving  US-Asia  issues. 

Contact:  Jacques.Rigolage@afp.com 


PUBLISHING 


PUBLISHING 


Group  Publisher  -  Minnesota  Sun  Publications 

American  Community  Newspapers  is  looking  for  a  Group  Publisher  for  its  Minneapolis  -  St. 
Paul  newspapers  (www.mnsun.com).  We  are  seeking  an  experienced, 
revenue-focused  executive.  Minimum  of  5-h  years  as  a  senior  revenue  and  operations  ex¬ 
ecutive,  combined  with  a  proven  track  record  of  revenue  and  EBITDA  growth 
in  large  markets  is  required.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to 
gcarr@acnpapers.com  or  Gene  Carr,  Chairman  and  CEO,  American  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.,  14875  Landmark  Blvd,  Ste  110  Addison,  Texas  75254. 

See  complete  details  at  www.americancommunitynewspapers.com. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Lead  Web  Press  Operator 

The  Villages  Daily  Sun  is  hiring  full-time 
Lead  pressmen  to  operate,  adjust,  and 
maintain  printing  equipment.  Minimum 
qualifications:  3-5  years  experience  with 
Goss  or  Dauphin  presses.  Pay  based  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  benefits.  Call  Jake  Sim¬ 
mons  at  352-753-9652  or  view 

www.careersinthevillages.coni 
for  info. 


PUBLISHING 


pUB 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


Join  the  “New  JRC” 

Journal  Register  Company  is  looking 
for  entrepreneurs/publishers  in  several 
of  our  multimedia-newspaper  clusters. 
We  seek  leaders  who  can  drive  top 
and  bottom  line  performance  and  be 
committed  to  the  communities  they 
serve.  Preferred  candidates  will  be 
known  for  their  positive  outlook, 
self-confidence,  communication  skills 
and  ability  to  “get  things  done."  Experi¬ 
ence  of  5+  years  as  a  Publisher  or  upper 
level  department  head  is  required, 
along  with  a  college  degree.  Experience 
in  competitive  markets  is  a  plus. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to:  Scott  Wright,  President  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer,  Journal  Register 
Company. 

www.joumalregister.com 
790  Township  Line  Rd.,  Suite  300, 
Yardley,  PA.  10%7  or  email  to: 
swright^ournalregister.com  (EOO) 


■ 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

888.825.9149 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
RECRUITMENT  ADV  ERTISING  RATES  2008 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  must  read  for  the  newspaper  industry.  Covering  every  aspect  of  print  and  online 
newspapenng  from  the  news  room  to  business  and  finance  to  technology.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  most 
tmsted  rndustry  resource  for  industry  professronals  -  the  very  ones  you  want  to  hire. 


E&P  CAREER  CENTER 

Rates  are  per  ad,  any  size 
Posted  daily  wrthin  24  hours. 
1  week  =  7  days 


ONUNE  HELP  WANTED: 

1  Week  $75  •  2  Weeks  $140 
3  Weeks  $195  •  4  Weeks  $245 


ONUNE  POSITIONS  WANTED: 

$25  per  month  (28  days) 


OROER$  AND  PAYMENT:  All  ads  from  new  advertisers  must  be  pre-paid  prior  to  dealine; 
advertisers  with  a  payment  record  in  good  standing  november  be  billed.  Cash,  check,  VISA, 
MasterCard,  and  American  Express  accepted.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  ad. 
RATES:  Help  Wanted  Recruitment  ads  in  monthly  magazine  Is  $135  per  col.  Inch  2  Inch 
minimum.  Positions  Wanted  ads  in  monthly  magazine  is  $60  per  col.  Inch  1  inch  minimum. 
Rates  include  print  and  online.  Blind  Ads  in  print  will  incur  a  $25  charge. 

Electmnic  submission:  Advertising  november  be  submitted  via  emaii. 

For  instructions,  please  ask  your  arxount  manager. 

FOR  ORDERS  AND  INFORMATION: 

Benjamin  Alcoff 
at  646-654-5416  or 
Ben.Alcoff@nielsen.com 

Mail: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  FI.,  New  York,  NY  10003 

VISIT  OUR  CLASSIFIED  ONLINE  AT  WWW.EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


EVERYTHING  YOU 
NEED  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS! 


INTERNATIONAL 

YEARBOOK 

2007 


EDITORef 

PUBLISHER 


Exclusive  Access  to  46,000+ 
newspaper  professionals 
PLUS... circulation  data,  advertising 
rates,  and  much  more. 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  GO  TO: 

www.editorandpublisher.coni/yearbook 

OR  CALL  TO  ORDER:  1-800-562-2706 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Skip  your  next  annual  review. 


VIs^  r-.  ^  J  -  >M  now. 

Sedft  “  ■  :  *“  ^  Or  from  *  ,  _ 

aqencle  ^  e  ^  and  ledia  OWLK 

•  Find  your  dream  job  -  '  . 

•  Post  your  resume  , 

•  Receive  job  alerts 

•  Access  online  job  applications  and  resume  management  tools 

Great  resource  for  employers: 

•  Find  new  talent  .  . 

•  Post  jobs  across  our  targeted  network-single  and  volume-discount 

packages  available  '  -  * 


.  ;  Start  your  search  for  a  new  job  or  new  talent  today! 


ADWEEKJOBS.com  features  listings  from 


EDITORef 

PUBLISHER 


s 

Just  Released! 

q^OEH  TO04yy 

-H 

m 


Get  instant 
data  with 
online  access! 


•  Full  listing  of  accounts  •  Primary  industries  served  •  Advertising  and  marketing  services  offered 
•  Parent  companies  and  subsidiaries  •  Number  of  employees,  annual  billings,  year  founded 
•  PLUS,  special  sections  featuring  agency  rankings,  name  changes  and  openings  and  closings 


Call  1-800-  562-2706 

or  order  online  at  www.adweek.coni/dlrectories 


ONUNE  &  PRINT-JUST  $499! 


r 


NAA  Presents^  Crucial  Events  for 

Newspaper  Media  Professionals... 


2008  CONFERENCE 


MARKETING 


I  February  24-27, 2008 

Orlando  World  Center  Marriott 


Whether  you're  an  advertising,  digital  media,  marketing,  circulation  or  research  executive,  the 
Marketing  Conference  educational  session  and  numerous  networking  opportunities  are  just 
what  you  need  to  BUILD  AUDIENCE  and  DRIVE  REVENUE.  Today,  newspaper  companies  are  multi¬ 
platform,  news-and-advertising  providers.  It's  a  time  of  great  opportunity  for  our  industry  and  the 
Marketing  Conference  helps  you  make  the  most  of  it  through: 


Groundbreaking  sessions; 

Exhibits  of  innovative  products  and  services; 
Invaluable  exchange  of  ideas  with  colleagues; 
Face  time  with  retailers  and  merchandisers. 


Register  now!  Make  your  hotel 
reservations  today! 

www.naa.org/marketingconference 

Syy  you  j/j  urW/jcJoi 


i  WASHINGTON,  D.C..  APRIL  12-16*  i 

^  CAPITAL  CONFERENCE  08  ^ 


NAA  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  -  NEXPO*  -  ASNE  CONVENTION 


NEXPO® 

North  America’s  largest  annual 
newspaper  exhibition  and 
conference  offers  you  plenty 
of  comprehensive  and  relevant 
professional-development 
sessions,  nearly  300  vendors 
on  the  trade  show  floor  and 
networking. 


NAA  Annual  Convention 

The  event  where  senior-level, 
newspaper  professionals  go  to 
learn  and  share  ideas  through 
networking  sessions.  Join 
us  as  the  industry  convenes 
to  gain  insight  into  the  daily 
changes  occurringjn  the 
industry,  and  learn  ready-to- 
implem’ent  solutions. 


ASNE  Convention  2008 

The  event  where  members 
of  the’ American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  come 
together  to  share  ideas 
and  discuss  crucial  issues 
regarding  news  coverage. 


^  This  mega  event  occurs  only  once  every  four  years, 
so  mark  your  calendar  and  make  plans  to  attend  today-Tdon’t  miss 

r  jwww.naa.org/capitalconference  > 

*NEXPO  takes  place  April  12-15.  The  NAA  and  ASNE  Annual  Conventions  ^ 

take  place  April  13-16,  and  include  admission  to  all  NEXPO  events. 


♦ 


was  fifth  among  the  site’s  100-plus  artists 
in  reader  requests  to  receive  cartoons  via 
e-mail. 

Bors  also  draws  the  “Civil  Discourse” 
strip  for  ACLU.com,  “The  Weekly  Woof!” 
kids’  strip  for  BlackDog.net,  and  the  David 
Axe-written  “War  is  Boring”  comic.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he’s  illustrating  a  graphic  novel.  “I  load 
myself  with  as  many  projects  as  I  can  han¬ 
dle,”  he  says,  noting  that  this  is  for  creative 
reasons  and  because  Bors  lacks  a  full-time 
income  from  a  staff  cartooning  job. 


No  gray-hairs  here 


Nate  Creekmore 

‘Maintaining’  comic  creator,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
Getting  the  “prize”  of  syndication  at  age 
24  is  impressive,  even  for  a  cartoonist 
already  familiar  with  prizes. 

“Maintaining”  creator  Nate  Creekmore, 
now  25,  won  the  Scripps  Howard  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  in  2003 
and  2004,  and  the  Associated  College  Press’ 
College  Cartoonist  of  the  Year  honor  in 
2005  before  signing  a  development  deal 
with  Universal  Press 

I  I  What  was  it  like  to 

|i  ^  ^  j  receive  all  those  college 
accolades?  “It  was 
i  definitely  energizing,” 
replies  the  graduate  of 
Lipscomb  Universitv'  in 
Nashville.  “It  made  me  want  to  get  into  this 
business  that  much  more.” 

Creekmore’s  semi-autobiographical 
comic  —  launched  by  Universal  in  May 
2007  —  features  biracial  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  Marcus,  his  classmates,  his  African- 
American  father,  and  his  white  mother. 

“It’s  a  character-driven  strip,”  says  Creek¬ 
more,  adding  that  topical  comment  is  also 
part  of  the  mix. 

Many  “Maintaining”  readers  are  from 
Creekmore’s  generation.  “I  get  a  lot  of  e- 
mails  from  people  who  are  happy  to  see  a 
comic  about  their  age  group,”  he  says. 

One  of  the  comics 

\[2lu  Creekmore  admires  is 

“The  Boondocks”  strip 
Aaron  McGruder  former- 
1  ly  did  for  Universal.  “It 

\  t  A  was  contemporary' and 

\  relevant,”  says  Creek- 

Jer-.  \  I  '  vflV  more,  whose  influ- 
R  ences  also  include  Bill 

'f  Watterson’s  retired 

“Calvin  &  Hobbes” 
(Universal)  and  Frank 

^  ^  characters 

from  “Maintaining” 


A  look  at  four  people  in  their  20s  who  got  syndicated  early  in  life 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

The  chances  of  getting  syndicated  are  small. 

The  chances  of  getting  syndicated  long  before  age  30 
are  even  smaller. 

But  there  is  hope.  Here  are  four  mini-profiles  of 
creators  who  beat  the  odds  and  signed  with  a  major 
syndicate  when  their  college  days  were  still  recent  memories. 
Actually,  one  of  the  four  was  a  college  columnist  who  hadn’t  yet 
turned  18  when  a  syndicate  offered  him  a  contract  —  meaning  his 
parents  had  to  sign  the  agreement  for  him. 

All  four  creators  deliver  features  that  can 
be  appreciated  by  any  age  group,  but  their 
youth  certainly  appeals  to  the  many  news¬ 
papers  trying  to  attract  that  ever-elusive, 
under-30  demographic. 


||||^^■■|^■|[|||||||||■  Bors  —  who 

began  syndication 
with  United  this 

^  /  y  ..I  —  does  note  that 

some  so-called 
“alternative” 
i|  content  has 

1  actually  become 

A  Bors  self-caricature  quite  main¬ 

stream,  citing  such  TV  programs  as  The 
Daily  Show,  The  Colbert  Report,  and  The 
Simpsons  (created  by  alt-cartoonist  Matt 
Greening),  as  well  as  “alt”  rock  groups  like 
Pearl  Jam  and  the  now-deftmct  Nirvana. 
But  many  daily  papers  remain  reluctant  to 
buy  the  work  of  edgier  young  cartoonists, 
though  Bors  says  this  is  slowly  changing. 

Has  Bors,  24,  changed  his  , 

approach  since  joining  United?  ✓ 

“No,”  he  replies.  “I  continue  to  do  JH 
what  I  do.  That’s  why  they  wanted 
to  syndicate  me.” 

Bors  did  triple  the  frequency  of 
his  cartoon  to  three  times  a  week, 
wit  h  one  drawing  in  a  single-panel 

His  work  can  also  be  seen  on  Daryl  ,  3 
Cagle’s  huge  editorial  cartoon  Web  site.  ^ 
Cagle  reported  in  November  that  Bors  ^ 


Matt  Bors 

Editorial  cartoonist,  United  Media 

When  Matt  Bors  started  “Idiot  Box” 
in  2003,  the  Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh 
student  figured  his  weekly  cartoon  would 
always  mostly  run  in  alternative  papers. 

“I  didn’t  think  dailies 
would  be  receptive  to 
my  kind  of  work,”  says  ^ 

the  Canton,  Ohio-raised  j 

resident  of  Portland,  Ore.  i 

“I’m  not  drawing  don- 
keys  and  elephants.” 

Instead,  Bors  tries  to 
address  more  substantive,  longer-range 
social  and  political  issues.  He  also  often 
uses  a  multi-panel  format  with  plenty  of 
words  and  humor  that  can  be  edgy  and 
sarcastic. 

So  Bors  says  he  was  both  “happy  and 
surprised”  when  contacted  by  United 
Media  Acquisition  and  Development  Edi¬ 
tor  Ted  Rail  (who’s  also  a  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  editorial  cartoonist). 
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Cho’s  “Liberty  Meadows”  (Creators  SjTidi- 
cate),  among  others. 

Creekmore  is  now  based  in  Atlanta  after 
a  childhood  of  many  mov'es.  His  fathers  Air 
Force  career  brought  the  Nebraska-bom 
cartoonist  to  places  like  Texas,  Germany 
(twice),  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  Michigan, 
Turkey,  and  Georgia. 

“Living  in  so  many  places  gave  me  a  per¬ 
spective  on  different  cultures,”  he  says.  “It 
also  helped  me  realize  that  wherever  you 
go,  people  are  people”  —  something  Creek- 
more  tries  to  convey  in  his  strip. 


of  the  MySpace  social-netw'orking  site, 
where  information  about  the  comics 
creators  and  characters  can  be  found. 


Melissa  DeJesus 

‘My  Cage’  comic  artist.  King  Features  Syndicate 
Japanese-st\ie  manga  cartoons  are  very 
f)opular  among  younger  readers,  but  few 
comics  with  major  syndicates  have  taken 
that  approach.  “The  Boondocks”  by  Aaron 
McGruder  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  had 
somewhat  of  a  manga  look,  as  did  several 
limited-run  strips  Universal  has  distributed 
in  partnership  with  Tokyopop. 

So  “My  Cage”  writer 
Ed  Power  and  late  King 
Features  editor  Jay 
Kennedy  w  ere  being 
innovative  by  major- 
syndicate  standards 
when  they  approached 
manga-influenced  artist 
Melissa  DeJesus  to  draw  the  new'  comic. 

“They  wanted  to  attract  a  younger  audi¬ 
ence  to  newspapers,”  says  DeJesus,  who’s 
also  currently  draw’ing  the  third  volume  of 
the  “Sokora  Refugees”  graphic-novel  series. 

“My  Cage,”  launched  this  past  May,  is 
also  attracting  younger  readers  with  its 
writing  and  characters.  The  cast  includes 
anthropomorphized  animals 
in  their  20s  w'orking  for  a 
corporation.  One  of  them  is  ,  ^  ' 

Norm,  a  platypus  who  makes  a  ^  ^1 
decent  liv’ing  at  the  company 
but  wants  to  be  a  writer.  w ^ 

“It’s  a  conflict,”  notes  / 

DeJesus,  27,  who  says  the  strip  / 
also  features  Norman’s  fiancee 
Bridget,  a  canine  who  helps 
manage  a  video  store  but  is 
an  artist,  too. 

The  New  York-based  DeJesus 
(Power  w'orks  out  of  New 
Jersey)  is  happy  to  have  ^ 

steady  income  from  a  daily  Bridget  of  the 
and  Sunday  comic  while  also  “My  Cage” 
doing  graphic  novels  and  ani- 
mation.  She  holds  a  degree  in  animation 
from  Manhattan’s  School  of  Visual  Arts. 

The  “My  Cage”  title  is  a  play  on  the  name 


Ben  Shapiro 

Op-Ed  columnist.  Creators  Syndicate 
At  23,  Ben  Shapiro  is  the  youngest 
person  profiled  in  this  section.  But  he’s  had 
the  longest  sj’ndication  tenure  by  far. 

Shapiro  w'as  the  only  conservative  colum¬ 
nist  on  the  UCLA  campus  newspaper  in 
2002  w'hen  he  sent  samples  of  his  work  to 
Creators  Syndicate.  “They  syndicated  a  lot 
of  the  columnists  I  read,”  he  explains.  “They 
called  back  in  three  weeks  and  offered  me  a 
contract.  I  was  on  the  ceiling!”  Shapiro  was 
only  17  at  the  time,  so  his 
parents  had  to  sign  the 
agreement  for  him. 

He  went  on  to  gradu¬ 
al  J  UCLA  in  2004 

y  and  Harvard  Law  School 

in  2007  while  continuing 
to  write  his  column.  Now 
Shapiro’s  a  practicing  attorney  in  California, 
where  he  was  bom  and  raised. 

The  columnist  may  mention  his  age 
when  he  writes  about  campus  issues  or  pop 
culture.  But  many  readers  have  no  idea 
that  Shapiro  is  23  when  he  comments  on 
topics  such  as  politics  and  foreign  affairs  — 
unless,  of  course,  his  photo  runs  with  the 
column.  “I  don’t  want  to  get  boxed  in  as  ‘the 
youngest  sv'ndicated  columnist,”’  he  adds. 
“One  day  I  won’t  be  the  youngest  any  more.” 

Shapiro  says  he  was  more  of  “provoca¬ 
teur”  when  writing  his  column  at  UCLA 
and  in  his  early  days  at  Creators  —  and 
noted  that  there’s  a  place  for  pundits  who 
“stir  the  pot  and  rally  the  base.”  But  he  adds 
that  he  now  tries  to  write  in  a  way  that 
might  convince  non-conservatives  of 
his  point  of  view. 

Despite  his  age,  Shapiro  has  already 
authored  two  books:  Brainwashed  (2004) 
and  Pom  Generation  (2005).  His  ne,\t 
book  —  Project  President:  Bad  Hair  and 
Botox  on  the  Road  to  the  Wh  ite  Home  —  is 
due  out  in  mid-January.  Shapiro  says  he 
thinks  conservatives  and  liberals  alike  will 
enjoy  the  new  release. 

How  does  Shapiro  juggle  books,  a  w'eek- 
ly  column  that  may  become  twice  weekly, 
and  attorney  w'ork?  “I’m  efficient,”  he 
replies,  adding:  “If  you  tiy  hard  enough 
and  care  enough  about  something,  you’ll 
make  time  for  it.”  0 


E-mail  Dave  Astor  at  dastor@ 
editorandpublisher.com.  Visit  f(SF 
Online  for  his  daily  syndicate  reports. 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Dec.  13  close  7o  change 

_  YOY  30  days  ended  Dec.  13 


Gannett  (GCI) 

35.47 

-41.73 

-14.41 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

59.98 

55.55 

0.30 

Tribune  (TRB) 

32.79 

0.52 

14.93 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

16.98 

-28.72 

-11.47 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

43.93 

-13.30 

-1.37 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

778.10 

3.16 

-6.76 

Belo  (BLC) 

16.61 

-8.18 

-2.24 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

14.20 

-66.18 

-14.92 

Media  General  (MEG) 

21.89 

-41.98 

-24.49 

Lee  (LEE) 

15.01 

-48.72 

-8.20 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

261.34 

-17.08 

-6.55 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

362.11 

5.69 

0.45 

Source;  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


INDUSTRY  OUTLOOK:  2008  &  2009 


REVISIONS  OF  AD  ESTIMATES 


(In  millions) 


ulu _ new 

Print  $42,898  $42,421 

YoY%  Growth  -8.0%  -9.0% 

Online  $3,191  $3,198 

YoY%  Growth  19.8%  20.1% 

Print  &  Online  Total  $46,089  $45,619 

YoY%  Growth  -6.5%  -7.4% 

Note:  Estimated  Revenue 


THE  SHAPE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  ADVERTISING 


$41,198 

$39,179 

$37,628 

-4.0% 

-7.6% 

-4.0% 

$3,647 

$3,678 

$4,120 

15.0% 

15.0% 

12.0% 

$44,845 

$42,857 

$41,747 

-2.7% 

-6.1% 

-2.6% 

Source:  Wachovia  Research 

($  in  millions) 
Media _ 

Newspapers 
Directories 
Other  print 
Broadcast  TV 
Cable 
Radio 

Out-of-home 
Direct  mail 
Online 

Telemarketin 


otal 


2011  Share  ^’07-’ll%Chg 


Source:  Borreli  Associates 


REVISED  2007/2012  FORECAST 


($  in  millions) 

Year _ 

2007  Projection 
2012  Forecast 


Newspapers 

$4,842 

$3,295 


All  other  Total 
$4,038  $11,462 

$4,458  $11,206 

Source:  Borreli  Associates 


JOURNALISTS 
IN  IRAQ 


DANGERS  IN  REPORTING 
Q.  Have  any  local  staffers  been  mur¬ 
dered  or  kidnapped  in  last  year? 

■  Yes  57% 

■  No  40% 

□  No  answer  2% 

Q.  Can  staff  identify  themselves  as 
working  for  a  news  organization? 

■  No  87% 


■  Yes  9% 

□  No  answer  5% 


OUTSIDE  THE 
‘GREEN  ZONE’ 


Q.  What  share  of  your  bureau's  street 
reporting  is  done  by  your  Iraqi  staff? 

None  1% - -^j^No  answer  l% 

□  .,...^1..  nn..  All 


Less - -• ' 

than  half  /  ' 


NEWS  COVERAGE 
OF  IRAQ 


Q.  Which  comes  closest  to  your  view, 
even  if  none  is  precisely  right? 

■  Focused  too  much  on  the  negative 

■  Gave  an  accurate  picture 

■  Made  the  situation  look  better  than  it  is 
□  No  answer 

JOURNALISTS’  VIEW 


THE  PUBLIC’S  VIEW 


I 


Source:  "Journalists  in  Iraq”  report, 
Project  tor  Excellence  in  Journalism 


TOP  U.S. 
CITIES 


FOR  BLOGGING 
DMA  %of  Adults* 
Austin  15% 

Portland  14% 

San  Francisco/ 
Oakland/ 

San  Jose  13% 

Seattle/ 

Tacoma  13% 


Honolulu  12% 

San  Diego  12% 


Ft.  Worth  11°/ 

Columbus  11^ 

Nashville  11°/ 

Colorado  Springs/ 
Pueblo  11°/ 


*  Percentage  of  adults 
who  have  used  the  In¬ 
ternet  to  read  or  con¬ 
tribute  to  blogs  within 
the  past  30  days 

FOR  MOVIES 

DMA  %of  Adults** 

Salt  Lake  City  16% 
Miami/ 

Ft.  Lauderdale  14% 
El  Paso  14% 
San  Francisco/ 
Oakland/ 


Los  Angeles  13% 


San  Diego  12% 
West  Palm  Beach/ 
Fort  Pierce  12% 
Las  Vegas  11% 


**  Percentage  of  adults 
who  attended  the 
movies  four  times  or 
more  during  the  past 
three  months 


Source:  Nielsen, 
Scarborough  Research 
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Editorial  CaHoon  of  the  Month 


Most  weekdays  on  our  Web 
site,  E&P  Online  Editor  A 
Pauline  Millard  offers  m 
up  “Pauline’s  Picks,”  highlighting 
newspapers'  effective  and  innova- 1 
tive  uses  of  online  multimedia.  V 
Check  out  her  latest  selections  at  ^ 
www.editorandpublisher.com,  and  this 
space  for  some  of  the  top  picks. 


RELAX,. 

THISISNT 

JDRTORe, 


‘St.vr-Tribi  ne’  i.ooks  ,\t  Liberi.v.\s  in 
M1NNES<)T.\ 

More  Liberians  live  in  Minnesota  than 
anywhere  else  outside  Africa.  This  grow¬ 
ing  ethnic  group  has  established  itself  in 
the  state,  in  churches,  schools  and  many 
community  groups. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  has  put 
together  a  multimedia  project  about  the 
Liberians,  who  they  are  and  what  life  is 
like  for  them  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  their  homeland.  The  most  powerful 
portions  of  the  projects  are  the  many 
videos  that  take  you  inside  their  daily  life. 
In  these  videos  we  see  native  dancing  and 
drumming,  worship  services,  and  even 
their  barber  shop. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  the 
project  is  the  section 
dedicated  to  the  histo- 
ry  of  Liberia.  It  dates 
to  the 

when  the  country'  was 
known  for  and 

slavery  trade,  and  then 
to  the  1800s  when  it 
was  founded  by  some 
freed  American  slaves 
and  throirgh  to  the 
present  time  and  Charles  Taylor’s  reign. 
Some  of  the  footage  is  graphic,  but  it 
offers  a  pretty  complete  look  at  how 
Liberia  came  to  be  what  it  is. 
http://www.startribune.com/projects/liberia/index.html?for 
ceOpen = 2&chapterTarget = two_videos 


MIKE  PETERS,  DAYTON  (OHIO)  DAILY  NEWS/ 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  DEC.  11 


manual  labor  involved  in  making  these 
overlooked  but  vital  street  castings.  One 
of  the  best  parts  about  this  project  is 

that  it’s  essentially  a 
glorified  side  show 
with  an  audio  narra¬ 
tion.  There’s  no  flash 
involved  and  no  fancy 
programming.  Just 
drop  in  your  photos, 
record  a  little  audio, 
and  you’ve  got  a 
wonderfully  viral 
work  of  art. 
http://www.nytimes.eom/2007/ll/26/nyregion/26man- 
hole.html?_r=  l&oref = slogin 


bians  in  the  village,  greeting  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  even  in  a  funeral  procession. 
http://www.floridatoday.com/multimedia/orphanangels/ 
daySoa/ 


‘Miami  Herai.o’  i.<m)k.s  in  to  i.ow-income 
iior.siM; 

In  the  Miami-Dade  area,  the  chasm 
between  the  haves  and  have-nots  is  wide 
—  and  as  the  real  estate  market  booms,  the 
have-nots  find  themselves  in  a  crunch  for 
affordable  housing.  The  Miami  Herald 
took  a  closer  look  at  this  troubling  situa¬ 
tion  and  discovered  that  not  only  was  af¬ 
fordable  housing  not  readily  available,  but 
many  projects  w  ere  being  proposed  and 
funded  but  never  actually  built. 

In  their  vast  project  “House  of  Lies,”  the 
paper  uncovers  the  shady  construction 
deals  that  riddle  the  area,  as  well  as  the 
working-class  and  poor  residents  who  have 
been  left  in  its  wake.  Some  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  years  for  lots  to  be  built  on,  while 
others  aren’t  sure  where  they  will  live  once 
public  assistance  runs  out,  since  the  area  is 
being  developed  for  people  whose  incomes 
average  about  140%  above  the  median. 

There  are  lots  of  print  stories  and  photos 
in  the  package,  but  the  Herald  makes  best 
use  of  its  video  in  this  seven-part  series. 
http://www.miamiherald.com/multimedia/news/tiouse- 
oflies2/index.ht 


Discovering  Liberia  via  the  Star  Tribune 


Fi.ORIIVV  rOD  VV.fOM  I.XAMIM  .S  Z^V.VIBIA 
MI.S.SION ARV  I'ROJEIT 

hloridaTodawcom,  Web  site  of  Gannett’s 
Florida  Today  in  Melbourne,  looks  at  a 
program  that  sends  teenagers  from  all  over 
the  country  to  Zambia  to  bring  shoes  and 
spiritual  guidance  to  villages  that  have 
been  ravaged  by  AIDS  and  malaria.  The 
teenagers  focus  mostly  on  the  children, 
who  have  been  orphaned  by  the  disease. 

No  mention  of  this  project  would  be 
complete  without  talking  about  the 
amazing  video  and  photography  at  the 
heart  of  it.  Photographer  Craig  Rubadou.\ 
scored  some  amazing  shots  of  the  Zam¬ 


NVIiVIES.COM  EINOS  HIE  .SOI  RCE  oi  NYC 
M.AMIOI.E  C0VE;RS  —  IN  INDIA 
The  New  York  Times  got  a  lot  of 
attention  for  a  multimedia  project  it 
assembled  about  the  source  of  New  York 
City  manhole  covers.  It  turns  out  that  the 
manhole  covers  that  are  on  literally  ever>' 
block  in  the  city  are  made  in  India,  just 
outside  Calcutta.  Photojournalist  J.  Adam 
Huggins  located  the  foundry  and  took 
some  dark  and  grizzly  shots  of  the  hard. 
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Shoptalk 


\  \  ‘Chauncey  Bailey  Project’  unites  Calif,  papers,  but  causes  friction 

WHEN  LONGTIME  OAKLAND,  CaLIF.,  JOURNALIST 

Chauncey  Bailey  was  murdered  last  August 
while  reporting  on  the  criminal  activities  of  a 
local  Muslim  group  and  its  bakery,  area 
newsies  saw  parallels  to  Don  Bolles,  the 
Arizona  Republic  reporter  killed  more  than  30  years  ago  while 
pursuing  local  corruption  stories.  As  with  that  case  —  which 
sparked  the  famed  “Arizona  Project”  series  of  stories  continuing 
Bolles’  work  —  a  group  of  Bay  Area  journalists  formed  a  collective 
that  has  brought  together  reporters  and  editors  from  several 


Write  Joe 
’  Strupp 
atJStrupp@ 
editorand 
publisher.com 


Northern  California  news  outlets  to  share 
research  and  probe  both  the  subjects 
i !  Bailey  had  been  covering,  as  well  as  the 
editor’s  murder.  As  you  might  expect,  it’s 
been  dubbed  the  Chauncey  Bailey  Project. 
!  Drawing  journalists  from  competing 

i  news  forces  that  include  The  Oakland 
I  j  Tribune,  Contra  Costa  Times, 

''  \  and  several  TV  and  radio 
stations  as  well  as  journalism 
groups  and  local  college 
students,  the  project  began 
vrith  stories  on  Bailey’s  death 
and  the  history  of  criminal 
activity  by  the  Black  Muslim 
i  Bakery  (tied  to  the  killing  after 
i  i  one  of  its  workers  was  charged 
j  with  the  homicide).  It  has  not 
!  I  been  unusual  to  see  stories 

published  by  many  of  the  new's  outlets 
with  co-bylines  from  reporters  who 
normally  compete  with  one  another. 

'  “A  lot  of  these  people  are  w'orking  their 

normal  jobs  on  top  of  this,”  says  Robert 
Rosenthal,  the  former  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  who  has  been 
coordinating  coverage.  “We  keep  peeling 
!  back  the  story.”  Oakland  Tribune  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Martin  Reynolds,  whose  news- 
;  room  has  been  the  center  of  much  of  the 
I :  activity,  praises  the  combined  resources 


as  a  way  to  put  the  most  elFort  on  the  ex-  i 
panding  story:  “It  makes  it  very  powerful. 
We  are  setting  aside  competition;  it  isn’t 
about  us.” 

Among  the  project’s  scoops  have  been 
reports  on  how  the  bakerj'  used  real  estate  ; 
fraud  to  build  up  its  power,  and  insights  j 
into  the  alleged  getaway  j 

driver’s  criminal  past.  “This  is 
old-fashioned,  shoe-leather 
kind  of  stuff,”  says  Bruce 
Brugmann,  the  San  Francisco  j 

Bay  Guardian's  editor  and  i 

publisher.  “It  has  been  great.”  j 

But  not  every  one  has  been 
happy  about  it.  Project  organ¬ 
izers  sparked  some  friction 
from  the  onset  by  excluding 
two  key  news  outlets  from 
the  group:  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  area’s  largest  daily,  and  the  East  Bay 
\  of  Emeryville,  an  alternative 

j  weekly  that  has  been  investigating  the 
bakery’  for  more  than  five  years  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  definitive  series  on  its  criminal 
!  enterprise  in  2002.  “Why  we  weren’t 
initially  invited  to  join  the  project  is 
baffling,”  says  Express  Editor  Stephen 
:  Buel.  “We  felt  a  bit  like  we’d  been  slighted.’ 

I  Chronicle  Editor  Phil  Bronstein  says  his 
paper  did  not  find  out  about  the  project 


I  until  one  of  his  reporters  heard  about  it 
'  in  late  September.  By  then,  his  new’spaper 
;  had  already  been  covering  the  story  on  its 
I  own,  with  three  full-time  reporters  devot- 
:  ed  to  it  —  and  a  three-part  series  delivered 
I  various  key  aspects  of  the  case.  “The 
i  origins  of  all  of  this  are  somew'hat  murky,” 

;  Bronstein  says  about  the  invite  to  the 
!  Chronicle,  whether  “someone  placed  a  call, 

I  and  w’hen.”  RejTiolds  contends  there  w  as 
*  no  effort  to  keep  the  Chronicle  or  Express 
j  out,  saying  “it  wasn’t  like  we  put  together 
!  a  list  to  invite.  We  just  got  started.” 

Dori  Maynard,  president  of  the 
i  Maynard  Institute  and  a  key  organizer  of 
j  the  project,  said  it  “was  not  our  intention” 

!  to  make  anyone  feel  left  out.  “It  was  an 
organic  process,  and 
unfortunately  there 
was  an  oversight 
that  we  then  tried  to 
correct.  Apparently, 
they  weren’t  interested 
in  accepting.” 

But  Chronicle  Deputy  Managing  Editor 
Steve  Proctor  sees  it  differently.  “They  ini¬ 
tially  didn’t  invite  the  Chronicle  when  the 
idea  arose,”  he  says.  “At  the  time  I  got  their 
call,  I  had  already  invested  a  lot  of  time  in 
our  reporting.” 

Several  months  later,  it  appears  that 
having  some  competition  has  proven 
positive.  “I  think  everv’body  has  benefitted, 
the  search  for  truth  has  benefitted,”  says 
Bronstein.  “A  number  of  places  going  after 
it  has  helped.” 

RejTiolds,  who  continues  to  hold  regular 
meetings  in  his  new’sroom,  agrees,  noting, 
“The  ideas  we  come  up  with,  the  breadth 
of  reporting  and  the  different  media  they 
reach  are  pow  erful.” 

Rachele  Kanigel,  a  former  Oakland 
Tribune  reporter  and  currently  a  journal¬ 
ism  professor  at  San  Francisco  State 
,  University’,  finds  the  joint  approach 
1  positive  but  adds  that  the  project  is  some- 
I  w'hat  mission-driven  rather  than  new  s- 
oriented:  “This  group  is  not  just  trying 
to  report  a  story,  but  also  solve  a  crime. 

I  think  there  is  also  some  distrust  of  the 
j  police  department.” 

Buel  at  the  Express,  meanwhile,  says 
;  some  of  the  attention  is  overdone,  finding 
I  the  potential  for  “Chauncey  Bailey  over- 
1  load,”  adding,  “some  stories  have  appeared 
!  like  they  w’ere  assigned  by  committee.”  11 
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We  continue  to  believe  in  newspapers 
We  continue  to  deliver  results. 


In  2007  we  did  just  that.  We  represented  17  separate  sellers  completing 
sales  of  28  daily  newspapers,  with  total  transactional  value  of  nearly 

$900  million. 


As  the  nation’s  most  active  intermediary  in  newspaper  transactions, 
we  make  sure  companies  continue  to  understand  the  inherent 
strength  of  a  newspaper  and  how  that  translates  into  value. 
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We  believe  no  one  should  put  a 
lock  on  the  public's  right  to  know 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 
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At  Hearst  Newspapers,  we  are  dedicated  to 
bringing  readers  stories  that  must  be  told. 
This  is  seen  in  our  strong  commitment  to 
investigative  reporting.  By  going  after  the 
facts  others  are  trying  to  hide,  our  reporters 
help  protect  communities  from  those  who 
abuse  the  public  trust  or  threaten  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  neighborhoods. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  series,  "The 
Terrorism  Tradeoff,”  exposed  a  secret  the 
Justice  Department  wasn’t  eager  to  reveal.  The 
FBI’s  anti-terror  focus  has  resulted  in  fewer 
resources  being  dedicated  to  fight  white-collar 
crimes,  drug  trafficking  and  civil  rights  abuses. 
Before  the  series,  most  readers  weren’t  aware 
there  was  a  trade-off  and  hadn’t  understood 
its  serious  consequences. 


When  New  York’s  most  powerful  leaders 
refused  to  reveal  which  legislators  had 
secretly  earmarked  hundreds  ol  millions  of 
dollars,  the  Albany  Times  Union  and  Hearst 
Corporation  sued  and  won  a  judgment 
based  on  the  state’s  open  records  law.  That 
important  victory  gave  readers  the  opportunity 
to  view  once-hidden  political  records  on 
the  Internet.  The  Times  Union  won  the  battle 
for  truth  for  its  community  and  was  honored 
with  an  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
Freedom  of  Information  medallion. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  tackled  the  tragic 
murder  of  an  Oakland  Post  editor.  Despite  the 
danger  of  reporting  on  those  who  attempted 
to  silence  the  media  through  intimidation. 
Chronicle  investigative  reporters  revealed  the 
complex  web  of  corruption  and  criminal  roots 
of  the  company  that  hired  the  chief  suspect. 


By  defending  the  public’s  right  to  know,  our 
newspapers  help  protect  the  values  of  our 
readers  and  communities. 


HEARST  TOWER,  NEW  YORK 


